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Spring clouds soar over the city, their shadows flit over garden-walls, 


The spring-scented river, palace-bordered, is diapered by the light of 
evening; 


In the orchards, breeze-touched cherry blossoms scatter light petals, 
And on the lake golden lotus-flowers lift above undulating green girdles. 


About the Imperial Throne are thickly ranged the Fighting-Dragon 
Guards, 


While incense burns slowly in the Jasmine Palace. 
When again shall we see the Gift-of-Gold Festival— 


When again lean to the sight of silk-clad beauty and the sweet voice of 
lutes? 


—Tvu Fu 

On three open sides, the morning sunlight flooded 
into the imposing Throne Hall, caressing the cinnabar 
columns and the richly-broidered tapestries, bringing out 
in high relief the triple ranks of ministers and courtiers 
whose sumptuous robes bordered the imperial carpet of 
golden yellow. From the high braziers of chiseled 
bronze rose the thin blue-gray spirals of slowly burning 
perfumes, and through this scented haze, on the high 
throne with jade dragons’ claws, appeared the Master 
of the World, gold-brocaded, silent, wrapped in day- 
dreams. 

Along the wide dais rare treasures were heaped in 
disorder—coffers of jewel-glinting metal from the far 
south, carven nephrite vases, cups of shimmering glass 
from the distant Occident, rolls of silk—precious offer- 
ings from all the peoples of earth for the feast of the 
Thousand Autumns, the Gift-of-Gold Festival, the 
birthday of the Son of Heaven. 

Behind the high-seat were young women with cloud- 
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dressed hair, floating robes and cleverly rouged faces, 
who played soft melodies on flutes and hautbois, small 
harps and guitars. Beside them, white-robed eunuchs 
bore golden platters heaped with mirrors of bronze. 
Abruptly, at a sign from the Emperor, the melody be- 
came more rhythmical. His grave voice lifted, chanting: 


For to-day these mirrors were cast, from a hundred metals collected; 
For this Feast of a Thousand Autumns I wrought their unrivaled sheen; 
I give them now to my lords—that each, in his features reflected 

May there find mirrored, as well, a heart that is pure and clean. 


On the terrace above the lake-edge, where the flowers fade never nor 
perish, 

The sunbeams glimmer and weave in delicate shadow-play; 

Congratulations and gifts—I shall keep them always, and cherish 

In the depths of my grateful heart the memory of to-day! 


When the last echoes of thunderous applause had died 
away beneath the dome of gold and purple and blue, the 
mirrors were distributed and the Master of Ceremonies 
then uttered the customary phrases: 

“If the ministers have no pressing business to discuss, 
the audience is finished.” 

At this moment, an old white-bearded man, wearing 
a blue robe broidered with stars, advanced. He knelt 
before the steps of the throne and spoke. 

“Your humble subject, the Chief Astronomer, dares 
to lift his voice.” 

Ata nod of assent from the Emperor, he continued: 

“O Chariot of Light! O Ten Thousand Years! A 
mysterious thing happened yestereven in the gulf of 
emptiness, toward the hour of sunset. Amid the earliest 
star-sparks appeared one extraordinary comet with a 
train of nebule and ill-omened lights. This star pene- 
trated into the Northern Bushel, the very seat of the 
august house of our Emperor! At the same time, but 
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from another direction, a red-gleaming star moved to- 
ward the same point. 

“Earthly events being closely linked with those of the 
stars, we there beheld a perfect image of what is about 
to take place within the Four Oceans. According to the 
ancient books, the comet represents a woman whose in- 
fluence will upset the world; the nebule signify her 
friends and family. The red star is a presage of war and 
rebellions. ‘Thus we divined that an empress or concu- 
bine of rare beauty yesterday entered the harem, and her 
friends and family will occupy the highest positions; she 
will favor a foreigner whose rebellion will cause untold 
troubles. With uneasy hearts we, the astronomers, im- 
mediately questioned the Chief Eunuch and the Master 
of the Household; but it appears that no woman entered 
the harem yesterday. Yet the omens are certain. We 
are confronted with a mystery which only the Sovereign 
Wisdom can understand and explain.” 

Having thus spoken, he fell silent, and a great hush 
reigned in the vast hall. The Son of Heaven had lis- 
tened attentively, chin cupped in his hand. He re- 
mained thoughtful for a time, then raised his head. 

“Wise Minister! No concubine has entered my pal- 
ace during the past two days. You witnessed in the 
firmament only the reflection of a passing emotion in my 
spirit. I had determined to keep it secret, but Heaven, 
who is my Father, has seen into the depths of my soul, 
and I will now explain this mystery to you. 

“Yesterday, at the hour when the reddened sun 
touched the horizon, I was walking alone beside the 
lake, drinking in the perfumed breath of spring. Struck 
with admiration by the splendor of the sky, the mother- 
of-pearl tints reflected in the water, the soft green of new 
leaves and the fresh hues of the flowers, I strolled on 
until the gold and purple died out and the moon, god- 
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dess of love, poured floods of molten silver upon the 
earth. 

“Suddenly I beheld a marvelous vision—a sleeping 
fairy appeared before me, reclining near the water on 
cushions of dark brocade. Her superhuman beauty, the 
supple elegance of her figure, her slender-fingered 
hands, the expression of her face—everything pro- 
claimed a creature of the Upper Regions. In her slum- 
ber, her spirit appeared half detached from her uncon- 
scious body, hovering about her like a halo of light. 
My own spirit, before this splendor, seemed to leave my 
body in ecstasy and to mingle deliciously with this in- 
definable radiation, and I was conscious of myriad sen- 
sations, at once glorious and most delicate. It was as 
though innumerable lights were all about me, now danc- 
ing, now disappearing.” 

He fell silent, lost in dream. Presently the Chief 
Astronomer spoke. 

“Yet, August Lord, the stars indicate that the beauty 
has already entered the palace. Did she waken? Did 
she speak?” 

The Emperor lifted his head. 

“T am no longer led by the reckless impetuosity of 
youth, and did not desire to approach her, to waken her, 
or to speak with her. When destiny grants us the favor 
of a perfect vision, we must be careful not to break the 
charm. We would perchance efface a poignant memory 
by a material and inferior realization. No! Since yes- 
terday I have lived in an ecstasy of beauty, and desire to 
retain forever its unsullied impression. There you have 
the explanation of the mystery.” 

Ata sign from the Master of Ceremonies the kneeling 
courtiers touched their brows to the golden carpet and 
rose. They departed in silence, leaving the Emperor 
immobile, alone, plunged in dream. 
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Beyond the lake glows the moon, slow-mounting the eastern heaven 
While here on the terrace he lies, long hair loosened, relaxing, 
Lost in the evening freshness, lost in the peace and silence. 


From the water a breeze-kissed lotus wafts him a breath of sweetness, 
Bamboos are adrip, each dew-drop clearly heard in the stillness; 
Oh for a lute and song—yet how find words for such rapture? 


Her image grows in his heart until, through the evening enchantment 
She appears again to his sight. Ah, bliss supreme, insupportable! 
—MeEnc Hao-yan 


AtongE, lost in reverie, the Son of Heaven still sat in 
the Throne Hall, now invaded by evening shadows. 
His hands resting on the arms of the Sacred Chair, he 
leaned back against the breast of the flame-spitting 
golden dragon—the huge dragon upholding his seat, 
with scaly five-coiled tail forming the steps of the throne. 
Surrounded by silence and solitude, he abandoned him- 
self to the ecstasy of beauty wakened by his vision. 

His spirit expanded, opened itself to the subtle en- 
chantment of the evening atmosphere, drank in the 
delicate fragrance exhaled by languid flowers in the twi- 
light. Across the white marble pathways crept the 
snowy transparence of the moonlight, until it touched 
and transfigured the bowed head of the great lotus, 
there at the water’s edge. 

Suddenly a sound broke in upon the peace of drowsy 
nature, and the light slap of feet was heard against the 
marble. The Master of the World lifted his head; his 
fingers clenched down upon the jade-clawed feet of 
gold. Beyond the palace columns, between the rows of 
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small trees, advanced a woman, smiling timidly, walk- 
ing carefully. 

“The fairy!” he murmured. “By what miracle do I 
see her again?” 

She remained standing at the foot of the steps below 
the terrace. Behind her appeared a figure with white, 
flaccid cheeks and long robes, girt with a belt of graven 
silver—the Chief Eunuch. He came forward into the 
hall, and knelt. 

“The chief guardian of the inner places deserves a 
thousand deaths. The new member of the harem should 
have been presented at noon, but the Car of Light re- 
mained motionless and we dared not disturb his holy 
meditation. The lady’s name is Jade Bracelet, of the 
Yang family.” 

Now the young woman mounted the steps and came 
to kneel at the foot of the throne, and spoke in a voice of 
music. 

“Ten thousand years! Ten thousand years! Ten 
thousand times ten thousand years! The dew of favor 
has descended upon me; I obey the orders of Heaven.” 

The moon, goddess of love, crept between the col- 
umns, touched the seductive figure of the new concu- 
bine with tender and lascivious fingers, haloed her with 
a silvern mist of desire. The Emperor, leaning toward 
her, drank in her sweetness thirstily, and finally broke 
the silence. 

“Then you are not a fairy? I can scarcely believe you 
real—” 

She uttered a little laugh, and the moonlight played 
upon her white teeth. She made poetic response: 


Alone I bloomed, in shade of forest trees; 
My humble scent, my petals rose-and-cream 
Soon fade; there is no charm in things like these, 
For mine is not the pageantry of dream. 
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“A poet!” he cried out. “My happiness is unbounded! 
If your virtue equals your beauty and the charm of your 
spirit, then truly has Heaven bestowed upon me an in- 
estimable gift!” 

The Chief Eunuch rose. He passed out to the rear of 
the palace, called aloud, and servants came running from 
all quarters. Some brought torches, others bore un- 
numbered trays laden with food and drink, which were 
placed on low tables. Meantime, Jade Bracelet made 
response. 

“I receive your excessive praise in all humility, deeply 
aware of my unworthiness. How can I support the 
brightness of Heaven?” 

Musicians entered, and at once broke into a prelude 
of soft chords. The Son of Heaven silently regarded his 
new concubine, and at length made a sign. The instru- 
ments struck into rhythmic arpeggios, and he extempo- 
rized to this accompaniment. 


Incomparable tresses, coiffed court-fashion, 
Roseate, scented, tender lotus-face! 

Eyelids that shame the limner’s craft—what passion 
In every line, what wealth of heavenly grace! 


Lean toward me—see, the empire overturning! 
Spring in my heart, and fire awakens fire; 

Youth beckons, and the night-wind sighs with yearning— 
Ah, seize the fleeting brightness of desire! 


To one side, the Chief Eunuch was hastily noting 
down the poem thus composed, that he might transmit 
it to the historians for inclusion in the Annals of the 
reign. Now the Son of Heaven descended from his 
throne. Taking Jade Bracelet’s hand, he led her to the 
festal tables, and sat with her on the thick cushions 
strewing the carpet. 

While they tasted the dishes offered them, the musi- 
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cians broke into the solemn measures of an ancient 
hymn, and presently a chorus of singers lifted the stately 
and noble cadences upon the night. 


Rejoice for the favor bestowed! Let our songs resound 
Among the pavilions of jade, the chambers of gold; 
Till arrows of dawn illumine the bliss eternal! 


Our eyes are dazzled, beholding the Sun in his splendor, 
The Dragon-Majesty rising among the clouds; 

Over the palace hovers the fragrance of springtime, 
And down from the moon pour floods of molten gold. 


Flares in the silver sconces, mad dancing of shadows, 
The pearly curtains wide open on every hand; 

The Milky Way is aglow with tenderest radiance, 
And destiny lends new brilliance unto the palace. 


In the trees perch phcenix and luan, the bird of desire, 
Over the water drifts a whisper of music; 

Here in the moon-drowned night let each one discover 
By shadowy grove or lighted dale, true happiness! 


The final chords died away into silence. Still the 
Son of Heaven could not take his eyes from his com- 
panion, and presently he spoke. 

“The radiance of the torches has dissipated the shad- 
ows; now I can see your eyes, and through them the 
depth of your soul! Our lives are mingled. From to- 
day, Jade Bracelet becomes the second empress, and 
therefore bears the title of Yang Kwei-fei.” 

Amid the acclamations of eunuchs and musicians, 
Jade Bracelet knelt. 

“The fragrance of your favor,” she murmured, “per- 
fumes the depths of my heart!” 

Smiling, the Emperor motioned her back to her place 
beside him. 


“Here are gold hairpins and a box inlaid with pre- 
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cious stones. With the pins, fasten forever the clouds 
of our love on the silken pillow. In the box are enclosed 
rare perfumes. Let them ascend to you eternally, like 
the emotion of my spirit. And let the precious stones 
symbolize the unending duration of my love.” 

Yang Kwei-fei received the gifts. “In two hands I 
accept the sweet jewels of my lord—only fearing my 
unworthiness before this kindness of Heaven, descend- 
ing upon me as dew!” 

“Let us take the Moon, then, to witness our bond!” 
exclaimed the Emperor joyfully. “But tell me—who 
are your What has your life been?” 

“My father was Historian of the Province of Four 
Valleys—” 

“Let him receive the posthumous title of Marshal, 
with the grade of the second rank!” 

“His spirit hears your voice,” she murmured. “Our 
gratitude is unlimited—” 

“But you yourself? In what happy land did you see 
the light of day? Is it certain you are not from the Isle 
of Fairies?” 

“Your humble spouse was born eighteen springs ago 
in the village of Yunn-ling, ‘Cloudtomb,’ in the district 
of Yong-ning, ‘Eternal Peace,” responded Jade Brace- 
let. 

“When were you sent to the palace? How did I see 
you yesterday?” 

Yang Kwei-fei lowered her head. At this moment 
the Chief Eunuch, Kao Li-shih, knelt and prostrated 
himself according to the ritual, and answered these ques- 
tions himself. 

“Lord! A great crime has been committed! The 
lady was still in her fifteenth spring when she entered 
the harem of Prince Shou.” 

“What?” The Emperor stiffened. “My eighteenth 
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son? You have been the concubine of my son? Then 
he shall die!” At these words, a shiver seized upon 
those who heard. “But come!” pursued the Emperor 
angrily. “How does it happen that my son’s concubine 
is presented for my harem? Not he alone, but the Mas- 
ter of Ceremonies, the Prime Minister, and you also, 
Kao Li-shih—all of you merit death!” 

The Chief Eunuch prostrated himself anew. 

“I merit death, assuredly. Let the Car of Light deign 
to hear my excuse—” 

“Speak quickly, then! The executioners are wait- 
ing!” 

“The Honorable Prince Shou long ago received a 
young girl sent by the Governor of the Four Valleys. 
Struck with her beauty, he at once thought of his August 
Father, and ordered her name to be inscribed on the jade 
tablets consecrated to the imperial wives. This after- 
noon at the audience, he recognized this girl in the de- 
scription given by our August Emperor. He sent to me, 
asking why she had never been presented. We then 
discovered that by an error of the former Chief Eunuch, 
the girl had remained in care of the princess—” 

“The negligence of my son is inexcusable!” thundered 
the Emperor. “Let him depart at once to his fiefs and 
never again dare to present himself before me; to-day, 
I cannot punish him more than this. As to you, I sus- 
pend your chastisement, but your next fault will receive 
the utmost efforts of the torturers.” 

Fear seized upon all. The young girl knelt and again, 
with trembling lips, repeated: 

“The fragrance of your favor perfumes the utmost 
depths of my heart—” 

But the Emperor, smiling, held out his hand to her. 

“The flowers of the torches are dancing, the moon of 
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love illumines all the world; let us put away care, and 
rejoice in so splendid a night!” 

The musicians struck into a triumphal march, and 
the Emperor, taking the new Second Empress by the 
hand, led her down the steps of the terrace between the 
double rank of lamp-bearers, and they passed along the 
bank of the lake toward the Pavilion of Perfumed For- 
getfulness. 
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In the screens the breeze of the east is tenderly sighing, 
Waters and trees are a-quiver with springtime thrills; 

White on the grass the strewn flower-petals are lying, 
And a lone cloud hovers over the desert hills. 


Ah, happy birds toward the willows airily winging, 
Each with his mate, seeking their nests for the night! 

Thrice happy are ye—but I am alone in my singing, 
With never a friend to share the spring’s delight. 


Before me massive rocks in the moonbeams towering 
Glitter in silvern solitude divine; 
And better to sing the sweet wild springtime’s flowering 
I will drink, and drink again—bring wine! More wine! 
—L1 Po 


Aszout this time were held at the capital certain exami- 
nations which every three years opened the way to the 
highest literary rank, that of zsu-jen, Chosen Man. The 
candidates parading the streets of Chang-an were 
numerous, for the August Emperor admitted only per- 
sons of this rank to the court, and many a one, replacing 
intelligence by stratagem, trusted that heavy bribes 
would see him through. 

Others, on the contrary, depended on talent alone, 
and among these was remarked a certain Li Po. His 
countenance was vivacious, his figure most elegant, and 
his charming aspect seemed to lift him above all his 
companions. His friends called him Tse Sien, the 
“Exiled Immortal,” and he was said to have been con- 
ceived in dream by the power of the planet Tai-po, 
Venus, the “extremely white.” Hence his name of 
Tai-po, or more simply, Po. 

Like the stars themselves, he was driven by an in- 
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cessant desire for travel. Despite his youth he had 
traversed the whole empire from the Land of Morning 
Freshness in the east to the Great Sea in the west, then 
being ravaged by the Desert Shepherds who had con- 
quered Persia and the ancient Fu-lin or Constantinople. 

Confident in his merit, Li Po neglected to send the 
examiners any secret bribes, and presented himself on 
the great day with full assurance of approaching victory. 
He was first searched, then conducted to a tiny cell con- 
taining a chair and table with writing materials, and 
the subject of the examination was given him. 

He read the text attentively, then chose a brush and 
tested its supple bristles. With hand as swift and sure 
as the flight of a swallow, he traced a series of un- 
blemished characters and had finished almost at once. 
Opening his door, he advanced to the central hall where 
was found the great vermilion table of the examiners. 
He presented his composition and awaited the verdict. 

The first examiner was named Yang Kuo-chung. 
Brother of the new Second Empress, the dew of im- 
perial favor had lifted him within a few days to the 
highest rank. Yang regarded the signature of the can- 
didate and searched his memory; he could not recall 
any bribe, even the slightest, made by this audacious 
young man. Without even reading the text, he took up 
his brush, marked out one word here, another there, and 
growled in his beard. 

“This fool is only good enough to prepare my ink!” 

So saying, he passed the paper to his neighbor, Kao Li- 
shih, the Chief Eunuch, to whom the favor of Yang 
Kwei-fei had also brought honors. He read the name, 
knew he had received no bribe from this candidate, and 
in his turn made a host of corrections. 

“He isn’t even worthy to pull off my stockings!” he 
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exclaimed. “Let him be thrown out of the examination 
halls!” 

The third judge was the famous Ho Chih-chang, one 
of the pillars of the Forest-of-Brushes, that glorious as- 
sembly open only to the most illustrious scholars. His 
rare ability had attracted the attention of the Emperor, 
who frequently summoned him in council. 

He took up the composition of Li Po; at a glance, he 
was filled with admiration for the loftiness and noble 
reserve of its sentiments, the inimitable grace of the writ- 
ing, and the perfect gradation of its ideas from the open- 
ing to the conclusion. However, he dared not occasion 
scandal by opposing the brother of the Second Empress. 
He held his peace, but into his sleeve he slipped the com- 
position, that he might pass it around for the admiration 
of his friends. 

Expelled from the halls, stifled by burning rage, Li Po 
sought only to drown his anger in wine. He paraded 
his indignation through every wineshop in the capital. 
In his cups he lost all prudence, and poured forth a 
thousand biting epigrams on his enemies. All who 
heard his verses enjoyed them mightily, for already the 
people murmured against the exactions of Yang and of 
the “chicken marshal,” as they called the Chief Eunuch. 
Within a few days, Li Po, the drunken poet, became one 
of the celebrities of the capital. 

Night and day came and went like the endless shuttle 
of a weaver. The sunlight, one morning, struck across 
the gorgeous costumes of the ministers, assembled in the 
Throne Hall of the palace to receive certain ambassadors 
come from the far Occident. 

The foreigners wore high bonnets of white fur and 
long gold-broidered mantles. Kneeling before the Em- 
peror, they presented the letter of their ruler, wrapped 
about with pearl-adorned brocade. ‘Their servants, 
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meantime, set rich presents at the foot of the throne. 

The words of the ambassadors, however, were in an 
unknown tongue, their letters were written in char- 
acters none could read. The Master of Ceremonies was 
helpless. Even the Forest-of-Brushes, the college of the 
most learned scholars, could produce no one able to 
serve as translator. 

Silence fell upon the Throne Hall, and the courtiers 
exchanged glances of consternation. At length the Son 
of Heaven could no longer contain his anger. His 
dragon-voice burst forth like the rumble of thunder. 

“Shame upon you, all you officers of the empire! 
How does it happen that when a neighboring state sends 
us envoys, not one among you all has produced a trans- 
lator conversant with the language and customs of their 
country? If no one reads this letter within the next 
three days, your salaries shall be suspended for a year. 
If it remains unread for six days, you shall be discharged. 
After nine days, the ministers go to execution. See to it!” 

It was as though a shower of icy water had smitten 
the court. The officials dispersed in anguished dismay. 

The somewhat astonished ambassadors were con- 
ducted back to the quarters assigned them. As the 
cortege was crossing the principal square of the city, 
Li Po, in search of a new wineshop, sighted them. He 
at once recognized them as nobles of Bokhara, where he 
had lived for some time, and in drunken mirth hailed 
them in their own tongue, asking if they also had been 
chucked out of the palace by the poet Yang and the 
scholar Kao Li-shih. Delighted at finding some one 
who could understand them, the envoys explained their 
plight. 

The captain of the escorting guards, seeing all this, 
whirled his horse and spurred for the palace, where he 
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obtained an immediate audience and gave the news to 
the Emperor. 

Upon the morrow the uneasy ministers were sum- 
moned to the palace, and more than one of them paid 
a last farewell to his family. They were all astonished 
to behold a young man in the Throne Hall; he was 
comely, yet his plain unadorned blue robe showed his 
lack of any rank or dignity. When the ritual salutations 
were finished, the Dragon addressed them. 

“Yesterday, none of you court dignitaries could read 
the letter from the King of Bokhara; yet one of my 
subjects, who holds no rank, could converse with the 
envoys! Give him the letter that he may advise us of 
its import.” 

Li Po took the document, unrolled it, and read it at 
a glance. Instead of translating it, however, he knelt 
and addressed the Emperor. 

“Ten Thousand Years! I am a humble scholar, the 
most lowly of your subjects, without literary rank. At 
the last examination, I was shamefully expelled from the 
halls. Now, the court is composed of profoundly 
erudite scholars, and these high posts certainly cannot 
be granted to unworthy persons. Here is the Minister 
of Finance, Yang Kuo-chung; he stated that I was 
scarce worthy to prepare his ink. Here is the Chief 
Eunuch; he declared me hardly fit to remove his shoes 
and stockings. Their words and their rank prove con- 
clusively how far superior is their wisdom to mine. It 
would be most unseemly for me, an inferior, to set my 
knowledge above theirs.” 

The Emperor could not repress a smile. 

“True,” he said, “rank must correspond to wisdom! 
Thus, then, the reading of this letter will confer upon 
you the rank of minister, and membership in the Forest- 
of-Brushes.” 
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Li Po took up the letter and translated it immediately: 
Tong-sha-ta, King of Bokhara, writes: 


Your subject is as the grass beneath the feet of Your horses, wise and 
saintly Emperor, deputed by Heaven to govern the world! I salute You 
from afar with joined hands; I prostrate myself; I bless Your benefits, 
and I adore You as among the gods! 

My dynasty has long enjoyed peaceful possession of Bokhara. We 
have loyally served Your empire in war and in otherwise. But now, 
plundered each year by the Arabs, my kingdom no longer knows peace. 
In this crisis I humbly ask that You will deign to give me aid. I be- 
seech an edict from You, ordering the Uigurs and Turgash to assist me; 
with the help of their horsemen I can crush the Arabs. I humbly beg 
You to hear my prayer! 

I send You two Persian mules, a Syrian carpet, and thirty pounds of 
perfumes. The Queen sends two carpets to the Empress. If I am 
pleasing in Your sight, I pray You send me a saddle and harness, arms, 
and robes and rouge for the Queen. 


Having listened attentively, the Emperor turned to 
his ministers. 

“Are these Arabs then so strong? Who are they? I 
recall that in the first year of my reign * they sent me 
a tribute of horses and jewels. The envoys refused to 
prostrate themselves, pretending that they reserved this 
salutation for their gods alone.” 

The ministers looked one at another, but remained 
silent. Li Po caught the glance of the Emperor, who 
made him a sign, and he responded. 

“He who sent tribute was named Tsiu-ti-pro, Kotaiba- 
ben Muslim, emir of the Caliph Walid. This general 
first warred on our frontiers and occupied Bokhara and 
Samarkand. The Tibetans, encouraged by our weak- 
ness, made bold to attack us in the Mountains of Onions, 
called Pamirs by the natives. It was then, in the fourth 
year of your Sacred Reign, that our general Chang 
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Siao-tsong led ten thousand local troops across the Pamirs 
from Kashgar, entered Afghanistan, drove out the 
Arabs, and erected a stele in praise of the Imperial 
power.” 

This display of knowledge drove dismay into the 
hearts of the courtiers, but brought delight to the face 
of the Sage Emperor. 

“Your wisdom and merit are exceptional,” he said to 
Li Po. “From this day you are a member of the Forest- 
of-Brushes and will reside in the palace of Golden Bells. 
Now prepare, instantly, our reply to these barbarians, in 
order that our Grandeur may be respected even to the 
ends of the world!” 

The Eunuchs, alert at the first word of the Emperor, 
brought the new “cedar” of the Forest-of-Brushes all 
the insignia of his rank; a robe of purple, a golden belt, 
and a black bonnet. When they had invested the 
triumphant poet, they disposed on a table near the 
throne a slab of white Khotan jade, a brush of hare’s 
bristles enclosed in an ivory tube, a stick of perfumed 
ink, and a sheet of vermilion paper adorned with golden 
flowers. A gayly decorated cushion was brought for the 
poet, who seated himself and prepared to write. 

Then, abruptly, he laid down the brush, rose from 
the cushion, and knelt before the Emperor. 

“O Car of Light!” he exclaimed. “The footgear of 
your humble subject is not in keeping with the splendor 
of his new robe. If the Throne will pardon my 
audacity, I will add that it is impossible for me to trans- 
late the response unless Yang Kuo-chung prepares my 
ink, while Kao Li-shih removes my shoes and _ stock- 
ings. 

this bold utterance, a murmur of amazement and 
indignation broke from the ministers, and all expected 
to see the insolent poet led forth to execution. What, 
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then, was the general stupor when the Emperor, thor- 
oughly enjoying the situation, broke into a laugh! 

“Let it be so done,” he said, and signed to the two 
ministers. 

They dared not disobey. Cursing Li Po inwardly, 
they approached him; the one prepared his ink, the 
other replaced his sorry footgear with the new and 
splendid apparel provided. And, seeing these things, a 
great and malicious joy came upon all the court. 

The new dignitary, thus triumphant, rapidly traced 
the peculiar characters used by the barbarians, and in a 
sonorous voice read out a translation. ‘The delighted 
Emperor approved, applied his Great Seal to the letter, 
and had it presented to the envoys. 
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Once a mighty chief, he has failed in battle 

And now, under a cloud, he lives disgraced; 

No more shall he lead his horsemen into the carnage, 

No more shall his bow and blade strike terror afar! 

Yet still it may be the State will find him of service 

And the sword of rank may gleam again at his girdle. 
—Tvu Fu 


On the steps leading up to the Throne Hall, Yang 
Kuo-chung, Minister of Finance, Minister of the Right, 
the first on earth after the Son of Heaven, was talking 
in a low voice with his secretary as they awaited the hour 
of audience. Groups of courtiers walked here and there, 
at a respectful distance from the great man. 

“Who is this An Lu-shan?” asked Yang. “His gifts 
are heavy, so his case must be important. Can we help 
him?” ) 

“He is an officer from the northern frontiers,” said 
the secretary. “His mother was a barbarian of Man- 
churia, his father is unknown. General Chang Kwei 
took this An Lu-shan prisoner as a child and adopted 
him; he grew up, became a good soldier, and distin- 
guished himself frequently. Lately, however, he com- 
manded a regiment which was wiped out by the enemy, 
and according to the regulations he should have been 
decapitated at once. Chang Kwei could not condemn 
his own adopted son, and sent him to the capital, bear- 
ing gifts.” 

“Good. Have him ready, and I will summon him 
during the audience, since there is nothing of importance 
on hand.” 


The Master of Ceremonies proclaimed the audience, 
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and presently the ranks of ministers and courtiers were 
prostrated before the throne, and the salutations of “Ten 
Thousand Years!” rose in joyous thunder about the 
columns of cinnabar. 

Presently, when other business of the audience was 
concluded, Yang Kuo-chung motioned to his secretary, 
and into the Throne Hall was introduced the unhappy 
soldier. 

At the first sight of An Lu-shan, despite ritual and 
dignity and all regulations, a ripple of laughter passed 
through the ranks, and the Emperor himself broke into 
a quick smile. Here was a tremendous mountain of a 
man, a man so obese that his great belly hung down 
nearly to his knees, and his two cheeks seemed like in- 
flated balloons, while his eyes were almost hidden by 
rolls of fat. To crown all, a tiny helmet was perched 
on the back of his head. He was vainly endeavoring to 
pull his joyous and merry countenance into some sem- 
blance of repentance, and could manage only a ridiculous 
grimace. 

He waddled forward, and with some difficulty came 
to his knees. 

“The miserable culprit, An Lu-shan,” he said, “pros- 
trates himself, strikes the earth with his forehead—” 

It was an impossibility. Try as he would, that enor- 
mous front would not allow him to touch the carpet 
with his head. Out of breath, purple in the face, he gave 
over the attempt, amid a rising murmur of laughter 
which would not be denied. The Master of Ceremonies 
ordered him to state his case. 

“My regiment was sent to watch the horde of Tsi-tan 
barbarians,” said An. “We found them circling, to flank 
the army during the night and surprise it; instead of 
fleeing from them, I led my men forward, in order to 
save our main army. During this nocturnal battle I re- 
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ceived only light wounds, but with morning found my- 
self alone, my men all dead. The barbarians, however, 
had fled to the north! Let Your Mercy consider the cir- 
cumstances of my fault! True, my regiment was wiped 
out, but I saved our army from disaster.” 

“The law is the law,” came the reply. “The leader 
of a destroyed force must die.” 

At these words of doom, the fat man’s face quivered, 
and then he broke into a storm of tears. On every side 
the laughter redoubled, and at last the Emperor spoke. 

“What can you do to repair your fault? Can your 
future services compensate? Do you know the language 
of the northern barbarians?” 

“T can write and speak four languages,” said An Lu- 
shan. 

“Let him be appointed to the Board of Interpreters,” 
commanded the Emperor. 

At this reprieve, joy flooded into the enormous coun- 
tenance of An. In his wild delight he forgot all court 
etiquette and gave vent to a great shout, after the man- 
ner of the barbarians. 

“T am the dog of the Son of Heaven! Iam his horse!” 

With the laughter of the Emperor, there was no longer 
any restraint upon the mirth of the court. The Son of 
Heaven himself, pointing at the huge belly of An, 
jested: 

“What a tremendous lot of things must be in there— 
it is so big!” 

The barbarian made crafty response, as soon as the 
laughter was quieted. 

“Yet it is far too small for my loyal heart, which holds 
only the image of the Lord of Ten Thousand Years!” 

Delighted by this flattering reply, the Emperor beck- 
oned his minister. 
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“The Second Empress must see him. I know she 
would be delighted!” 

Yang, meantime, prompted An Lu-shan to salute the 
Prince Imperial, who stood beside the throne. The bar- 
barian, surprised, demanded loudly: 

“Why should I salute him? Who is he?” 

This imprudence was greeted by a dead silence, until 
the Emperor again broke into a laugh at the fat man. 

“When, after a thousand autumns and ten thousand 
years, I shall be no more on earth, he will rule you all.” 

An shook his head with a serious air. “In my faith- 
ful heart, I cannot imagine that any one but Yourself 
can ever reign in this world!” 

This drew down more laughter, but some among the 
courtiers questioned whether the apparent simplicity of 
this enormous man did not hide a subtle craft. 

When the audience drew to its end, the Emperor 
beckoned Yang Kuo-chung and An Lu-shan to follow. 
He mounted into his brightly-lacquered chariot, and 
led by the Chief Eunuch passed to the Palace of Glory 
and Prosperity. Here the Second Empress was waiting 
to receive him, at the foot of the marble steps. 

She began the formal ritual of salutation; but, in the 
midst of a phrase, she perceived the barbarian. Laughter 
seized her, and her delicate features became suffused 
with color. Enchanted by her gayety, the Emperor 
regarded her smilingly. 

An hastened to kneel, but in his hurry forgot his cor- 
pulence, and losing balance went rolling on his side. At 
this, the general mirth became irrepressible. Even the 
impassive Chief Eunuch laughed until tears streamed 
down his cheeks, while he aided An to rise. The bar- 
barian, apparently overcome with confusion, blurted out 


the usual greeting of his own people to a woman of 
rank: 
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“You are my mother and I drink your milk!” 

The phrase was well known at the capital, and was a 
standing joke. At hearing it thus uttered, the Second 
Empress responded between her spasms of laughter. 

“You are truly welcome, nursing baby!” 

From this day, An Lu-shan was known at the court 
as the “Baby of the Second Empress.” ‘The Son of 
Heaven furthered the jest, and An was frequently in- 
vited to the private feasts of the Imperial couple, being 
treated as familiarly as a child. 

And, in a naive manner, to the huge scandal of all 
the court, he invariably gave the first salutation to Jade 
Bracelet, according to the custom of the desert, where 
the mother is the head of the family. 
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Hail, Chang-An, city so bravely gleaming 
In the sunlight of spring, 
With smoky green of willows dancing and streaming 
On the soft wind’s wing! 
Perfumes float from the palace garden, drifting 
To the silken bowers 
Within—a drowsy, languorous tribute lifting 
From the hearts of the flowers! 


Again one fancies the Empress Fei-yen dancing 
In these halls as of old, 
Lithe-bodied grace with rhythm of the ages enhancing 
The Palace of Gold! 
She is gone long since. May our Sovereign Lord taste pleasure 
Serene and sublime, 
Year after year, through days beyond count or measure, 
To the end of time! 
—L1 Po 


Enyjoyine the fresh sunlight of early spring, the Son 
of Heaven walked in the gardens, alone, his dragon- 
guards dismissed. 

He slowly followed the shore of the great lake, whose 
waters shone blue and gold in the light-ruffling breeze— 
a great carpet of moire silk fringed with the gold of 
nenuphars and the red tips of lotus-flowers, bordered by 
the silvery green of willows drooping heavily. 

Advancing unhurried, the Emperor approached a 
pavilion whose carven lattices and woodwork were 
painted in vivid yet harmonious hues. Its terrace was 
surrounded with a balustrade of sculptured marble, and 
between terrace and lake rose a mighty bush of giant 
peonies in flower, glowing with sumptuous whites, pur- 
ples, and scarlets. He stopped as though to drink in 
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the profusion of color, when a rose-and-green parrot, 
perched on a stand near the stairs, lifted up its voice. 

“He has come! He has come!” 

The doors opened at once. A slave girl appeared, saw 
him, and greeted him with the ritual formula: “The lord 
our king has arrived!” However, the Emperor was al- 
ready on the steps, and swiftly crossed the threshold of 
the pavilion. The slave girl, smiling in the cool shadow, 
spoke to him in a low voice. 

“She sleeps; the languor of spring is upon her. She 
was in front of her mirror, and such was her lassitude 
that she could scarce apply the rouge. An oriole sang 
beneath the window; she paused to listen, and dropped 
off to sleep.” 

The Emperor nodded. “Do not waken her.” 

Advancing to the inner room, he quietly lifted the cur- 
tain and paused, drinking in the perfume that drifted 
to him. She was there, her hair undressed, her coun- 
tenance of jade contrasting with the fresh color of the 
arm upholding it, long black lashes heavy on her cheeks. 
In this attitude of repose her features seemed to exhale 
a childish innocence. 

The Emperor stood silent, but his burning gaze pierced 
to the spirit of the sleeper, who wakened suddenly. 
Without turning, Jade Bracelet spoke. 

“Who dares to watch me sleeping?” 

Then, in the bronze mirror set in a rhinoceros horn 
that stood before her, she recognized the visitor, and 
rose with a swift and supple movement. 

“Lord of Ten Thousand Years! Your slave has no 
excuse—” 

“Features of the dawn unhidden by rouge—cinnabar 
pe half-open—blue-black sheen of undressed tresses— 
a 1”? 

And ardently, swiftly, he took her in his arms. 
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“Lord of Ten Thousand Years!” she murmured, in 
confusion half feigned. Smiling, he released her. 


“Sweet vision of spring, why sleep thus in the noon-. 


tide?” 

“Drooping under the dew of your favor,” she replied, 
“T felt like a flower whose stem is too feeble to support 
the weight of its petals. Alas, I have not given correct 
greeting to the Chariot of Wisdom—I have failed in 
respect—” 

“It was I who surprised you; forgive me. Come out- 
side and enjoy the breeze that drifts in from the water!” 

The maids, hastily summoned, rapidly finished the 
toilet of the Empress, massing her hair in a high chignon 
with two great whorls in front, draping her in many 
robes of finest silk passing from blue to sheerest white, 
until she seemed clothed in wavy clouds flowing with 
the least motion. 

Presently, passing out to the marble balustrade, the 
lovers reclined on the thick cushions of gorgeous bro- 
cades disposed there. For a time they were silent, enjoy- 
ing the drowsy charm of the hour and the wondrous 
outspread picture of water, fresh verdure, and _ half- 
glimpsed palaces across the lake. Then, abruptly, the 
Emperor turned and issued orders. 

“T wish to preserve forever the remembrance of this 
rare day. Bring Han Wei, that his clever brush may 
paint this scene upon silk. Summon Li Po, our new 
Cedar of the Forest-of-Brushes, that he may compose 
an immortal poem upon this subject!” 

The word of the Master went forth. Musicians were 
summoned, the court painter was warned, and Li Kuei- 
nien, Chief of Musicians, went himself in hasty search 
of the poet. At the Palace of Golden Bells, where the 
great scholars resided, he learned that Li Po had gone 
to the city, probably toward his favorite tavern. 
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The musician obtained a horse and an escort and went 
at full gallop to the central marketplace, where the wine- 
shops were thick. Here at length he discovered Li Po, 
drinking with friends and uttering maudlin verses in 
praise of a peach-flower branch set in a brass vase before 
him. 

“Our August Lord summons you to the Pavilion of 
Perfumed Forgetfulness!” 

The other drinkers rose respectfully at hearing these 
words, but Li Po could scarce open his heavy eyelids. 
Without waiting, the messenger called in his men, who 
seized the poet, lifted him into a saddle, and sustained 
him from either side. They departed in this wise; when 
they reached the palace, Li Po was asleep and snoring. 
They carried him to the pavilion by the lake, and laid 
him down on the terrace. 

The Son of Heaven, seeing the red and swollen fea- 
tures of his new dignitary, broke into laughter; but the 
compassionate Empress turned to those around. 

“T understand that well-spiced fish broth is an excel- 
lent remedy for drunkenness!” 

At her word, a servant departed hastily, and returned 
presently with a steaming bowl upon a golden platter. 
Meantime, cold water had been applied to the sleeper; 
half roused, he staggered up, saw the Emperor, and 
managed to kneel. The Master of the World tasted the 
broth, stirred it with his ivory chopstick, and extended 
it to the poet. 

“Your humble subject merits a thousand deaths,” 
stammered Li Po, but he had no excuse. He seized the 
bowl and drained it. 

At this instant he looked up, saw the Empress stand- 
ing near the balustrade. Eyes half-closed, she was breath- 
ing in the scent of a giant rose-peony, while the breeze 
made her impalpable robes undulate and billow gently. 
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An ecstasy of delight illumined the face of the poet. He 
lifted his hand, and the musicians broke into the prelude 
of an ancient air. Then, with a voice whose clearness 
bore no hint of his recent condition, he extemporized: 


Languorous breeze of the spring, dew-bringer and friend of immortals, 
Did you see her afar in the fairy hills, this goddess of beauty and grace 
Standing thus in the silvery sheen of the white moon’s portals? 
Oh clouds, it is you are her robes! Oh flowers, you are her face! 


Surely we see reborn the loveliest lady of story— 
Fei-yen the fair, light-flying-swallow, beauteous beguiler of kings, 
Piercing once more men’s hearts with rapture’s anguished glory, 
The dew and fire of desire, sweet-sharp from a thousand springs! 


Sweet are the flowers and rare, but as nothing beside your rareness, 
Bringing our Lord a blessing that shall slumber not nor fade! 

The amorous breath of spring is born in your delicate fairness 
Here in the Perfumed Pavilion, at edge of the balustrade! 


His voice ceased, and the music died away. The 
Emperor, who had listened in rapt silence, broke into a 
cry of eager enthusiasm. 

“O celestial talent! An immortal has descended to 
my palace—I must hear this incomparable poem again!” 

And catching up a flute of jade, he began to play 
softly; even the birds, jealous, fell silent to hear his music. 
The poet once more recited his three stanzas while the 
blushing Jade Bracelet looked on, her fingers still play- 
ing with the great rose-peony. 
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Our tea-house soars above the birds, and thrills 
Admiring guests who watch the clouds around; 
Houses and trees are specks against the ground, 


Enclosed by the horizon of the hills. 


Across the northern sky a rainbow glows, 
The western pass is dark with storm; and see 
That tiny river winding endlessly 

Through jasper-green-and-blue of orchard-rows! 


Such beauty puts to shame these lips of mine— 
Be silent! Let us sit here, hand in hand, 
And leaning, leaning toward this garden-land 

Drink in its loveliness like rarest wine! 

—Cu’En TzuNnc 


Ir was the Feast of the Third Day of the Third Moon 
—a glorious morning of late spring. ‘The Second Em- 
press, standing on the terrace, was clad in marvelous 
pink robes, flowers in her hair and at her girdle; she 
awaited the coming of the Emperor, whose chariot would 
take her to the Garden of the Melodious Brook. 

The rose-and-green parrot, on his perch near the mar- 
ble steps, made a thousand bows to his mistress, ducking 
his head and cooing like an amorous dove. Smiling at 
the bird, Yang Kwei-fei softly repeated the Buddhist in- 
vocation. 

“Nan-wu A-mi-té Fo! Nan-wu A-mi-té Fo!” 

The parrot tried to reproduce the gentle accents of 
his mistress in his hesitant and raucous voice. A maid, 
leaving the pavilion, approached. 

“Precious Empress! Your sisters, the princesses of 
Tsin, of Kwo and of Ran, are in their chariots before 
the palace, asking if they may depart.” 
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“Tell them not to wait for us, Eternal-novelty. We 


"shall join them presently. But do you know whether 
‘the Fifth Empress, Mei-fei, follows the cortege to the 


Melodious Brook?” 

“Your Majesty has not heard? It seems that the 
Chariot of Wisdom neglected her for some time, then 
sent her a basket of pearls. She refused them in a poem. 
Her maid told me.” 

“Do you remember the poem?” 

“Oh, yes! It is sad and sweet—the title is ‘In thanks 
for a gift of Pearls.’ Here: 


My brows are thick as cinnamon leaves, so long have I failed to pluck 
them; 

No longer do I keep back the tears, which stain my purple robes, 

Unrouged and heedless, I remain all day by the Great Gate; 

Can pearls sweeten the bitter solitude of my nights? 


The eyes of Jade Bracelet were somber. “Alas!” she 
murmured. “Some day the spring light will lose its 
beauty for me, too, and the flowers their perfume—” 

But the chariot arrived to banish her thoughts. It was 
draped in gold brocade and surrounded by an escort of 
the palace guards, their splendid quilted-silk armor 
studded with gold and silver. Four men held golden 
whips with thick leather lashes; these four preceded the 
company, in order to scatter the crowds on the road. 
The Chief Eunuch, Kao Li-shih, lifted the gorgeous cur- 
tain of the chariot, and the smiling face of the Emperor 
appeared. Yang Kwei-fei mounted the steps placed for 
her and took her place on the cushions, legs crossed. 
The signal was given, and the cortege sped through the 
gardens. 

The palace was built just outside the north-east corner 
of the ancient city of Chang-an, and its chief entrance 
opened toward the northern gate of the city. On this 
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day throngs of folk were walking on the massive gray 
walls and crowding the battlements, and when the glit- 
tering equipage came streaming from the palace gate, 
a tumultuous roar of voices rose from all the assembled 
throngs. 

The Imperial lovers, galloping to the westward, sweep- 
ing along in a cloud of dust, took these cries for acclama- 
tions; but others knew better. The fat barbarian, An 
Lu-shan, had recently been appointed territorial prince, 
and with every day the exactions of Yang Kuo-chung, 
brother of the favorite, became more heavy and less bear- 
able. 

When the last horseman had vanished, two peasant 
women and a boy climbed from a neighboring field to 
the road, searching to see if the Imperial cortege had 
lost anything. 

“Did you see the Second Empress?” asked one woman. 
“TI hear the Emperor loves: her more than his most 
precious treasures!” 

“No wonder she’s beautiful,” said the other, “with her 
fine gowns! But when it comes to faces, hers is no bet- 
ter than mine.” 

The boy looked up at her attentively, while the other 
woman laughed. 

“Why do you stare at me?” she demanded. 

“T am comparing your face to jewels,” said the boy. 

“Yes? And what jewels, then?” 

“Your pupils are like cat’s eyes. The wrinkles on your 
face remind me of the veins in onyx. Your teeth are veri- 
table yellow jade—” 

The woman struck him angrily with her fan, then 
suddenly swooped, clutching up something from the 
dust. 

“What is it?” cried the other two. 

“A golden hairpin bearing a precious stone—” 
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A horse came galloping and drove them into the ditch, 
and the rider passed on in pursuit of the Imperial party. 

Arrived at the scene of the day’s enjoyment, the cor- 
tege broke up, the courtiers dispersing without order 
along the pathways of the garden. Li Po drank and 
capped verses with his friend, the Censor Tu Fu, minis- 
ters and princes forgot the cares of state, and the whole 
court gave themselves up to the enjoyment of this remote 
place of beauty. 

The Melodious Brook rippled between clear sandy 
banks. Scattered clumps of bamboo alternated with 
mammoth blue pines and drooping willows. North- 
ward was the river Wei, where junks with high masts 
sailed slowly and splendidly past. At one spot the brook 
had been converted into a long pool planted with lotus 
and nenuphars, and just beyond this rose a seven-storied 
pagoda of glittering tiles, with other buildings behind. 
This was the Monastery of Compassionate Favor, and 
here, a century previously, the famous pilgrim Hsien 
Tsang had daily explained a chapter of the holy writings 
he brought from India, where Buddha first preached the 
Doctrine of the Law. 

The careless promenaders followed the hazard of the 
paths, careless whither they led. Some followed the Son 
of Heaven, who walked with Yang Kwei-fei and her 
three sisters; at a bend of the path, the Emperor came 
to a sudden stop. To one side, left by a crafty artifice 
of the gardeners to amuse him, appeared a cottage, half 
in ruins; beneath the draggled roof of thatch showed a 
dusty table, still bearing a few cups of pottery. The 
Emperor looked around and beckoned Tu Fu. 

The Censor came forward, waved his hand as though 
keeping time to music, and from his lips came quatrains 
perfect as though he had labored long over them. 
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At edge of the mossy pathway that leads to the river-bank 

The roof-thatch droops and is scattered, weeds grow strong and rife; 
Abandoned and long-deserted by our Lord of Exalted Rank, 

To-day he comes—and sudden the flowers burst into life! 


Broken the reeds and roofbeam, thickly the stones upthrust, 
Over the sunlit river a gull gleams white and gray; 

The shards of the shattered winecups are strewn with sand and dust, 
And across the wind a swallow, light-flying, speeds away. 


No road, in this world imperfect, but comes to an end somewhere. 
And never a man so mighty but must his life resign; 

So, while our bodies are quickened, let us drink and banish care, 
And carry to life eternal the ecstasy of wine! 


The Son of Heaven expressed his warm approbation, 
and on every hand broke forth exclamations from those 
who had heard the words and understood the allusions. 

“Clever! Admirable! “To-day he comes—and sud- 
den the flowers burst into life!’ What a well-turned 
compliment there!” 

“And did you catch the ‘swallow light-flying’-—Fei- 
yen? You recall the Empress of that name in ancient 
days, the greatest beauty of the world? A delicate al- 
lusion, eh?” 

Heaping congratulations on the poet, they strolled on, 
following the bank of the little lake and enjoying the 
breeze, the shimmering waters, the grace of the willows 
bending toward their own inverted reflections. 

So they came to the deserted monastery, and passing 
the unguarded entrance, approached the western court- 
yard where the seven-storied pagoda had been built for 
Hsien Tsang a century ago. They entered the pagoda 
and ascended the gloomy stairway, blinking as they came 
out into the sunlight at each story, and pausing to admire 
the view. At length they reached the topmost chamber 
—and halted at sight of lacquered tables laden for feast- 
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ing, with servants and musicians standing ready. At 
sight of the Emperor, the strains of music began. 

The window-openings all around them permitted un- 
interrupted views of the landscape. To the west and 
south towered the high peaks of the Chong-nan hills, 
deeply rich with the forests of centuries. To the east- 
ward stretched the capital, the City of Magic, with its 
towers and roof, its water-bordered palace, and all the 
River Wei thick with stately junks; while, to the north, 
the rich golden plain stretched away, undulating, far as 
the eye could see. 

Places were taken and the feast began at once, food 
and wine circulating freely. Suddenly the Emperor, 
smiling at the assemblage of scholars and poets, cried 
out: 

“Oh poets of mine! Occupied with pleasures of the 
flesh, have you forgotten the glory of the scene around 
us?” 

It so happened that Cheng Tsang, one of the Minis- 
ters, had known in advance that the court would visit 
this pagoda. He had carefully prepared a poem, and he 
now seized the occasion to recite it, as though it were an 
extempore piece. It went off well enough, and in fact 
was included in the “Poems of the Tang Dynasty,” but 
there was an exchange of sardonic looks at the close. 
Cheng Tsang was known to be keenly addicted to his 
salary and perquisites, and when he spoke of abandon- 
ing his wealth, home and family in order to become a 
hermit in the mountains, it was a trifle stiff. 

Not a smile broke forth, however, for it was at once 
evident that the Emperor took this final verse seriously. 
On his right was Yang Kwei-fei, and on his left the 
youngest of her three sisters, Princess Kwo. The Son 
of Heaven, struck with this admirable idea of abandon- 
ing the world, sighed thoughtfully and spoke. 
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“To leave everything behind and become a solitary 
thinker—what a dream! To rise above the dust of cen- 
turies, to become lifted out of the world, to soar in the 
clear azure of the realm of thought! Abandoning all 
worldly things—” 

He paused. Princess Kwo, too young to realize her 
audacity, turned to him archly. 

“What?” she exclaimed. “Abandon everything? 
Even us?” 

The Master of the World broke out laughing. For a 
moment his Dragon glance rested upon the gay and 
sparkling eyes of the young girl. Jade Bracelet caught 
this glance, and a shadow crept into her face. 

While the feast was prolonged into the afternoon, it 
was Princess Kwo who largely retained the attention of 
the Emperor. She, hitherto shy and retiring, was ex- 
cited by this Imperial favor, no less than by the liberally 
poured wine, and in no long time she was the most 
vivacious of all the gay throng. But, in measure as her 
spirits mounted, those of Jade Bracelet seemed to decline. 

When at length pink and orange gleams tokened the 
coming end of day, the Master of the World signaled to 
end the feast. Wishing to look once more over the out- 
spread landscape, he stepped forth upon the balcony; 
and as he gazed out across the blazing sunset colors, his 
poetical enthusiasm was aroused. He turned, signed to 
the musicians, and improvised a poem which was 
thought well worth inclusion among his works. 


This lazy landscape is indeed that of the third month! 
From the high tower my gaze can sweep about, 

And for thousands of /7 the country lies before me— 
Marvelous country! Mountains and valleys of splendor! 


Here one sees the upthrust peaks of the Ra-chang, 
While the Chong-nan hills rise in mounting ranges; 
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The distant streets of the town are as sun-shot silk; 

What singular forms things take! What inequality! 

The gray heron swoops swiftly above the waters, 

Where the glittering buffaloes are at work in the paddies; 
Truly my people must know prosperity— 

See them quitting shops and houses to enjoy the springtime! 


Distant fountains glimmer in the soft light, 

And the Five-Oaks Palace rises beside the roofs of Wei-yang; 
About the cottages run crisscross paths like a weaver’s web, 
And scattered about are high-terraced summer-houses. 

Yet when I recall how work is weary, how repose is sweet, 
And see how the humble cottages of my people 

Nestle in the shade of high-columned palaces, 

I cannot find words to voice my compassion. 


Somber crows are winging into the heart of the hills, 
Twittering birds greet the night from their tree-shelters; 
Departing, drunk with the sunset, I think that my people 
Hold in this rich beauty a wealth above all gold! 


The acclamations of the courtiers were so prolonged 
that the birds were frightened from the trees around, 
every one admiring the charm of the poem’s style and 
the nobility of its sentiments. The Emperor, however, 
now gave the signal to depart, and one and all descended | 
the winding staircase with the sensation of returning to 
earth after a day spent in the halls of the immortals. 

From the gates of the monastery came forth light, 
gayly lacquered craft on golden oars, floating upon the 
waters of the Melodious Brook and its little lake. The 
Son of Heaven stepped into his chosen boat, taking with 
him the half-intoxicated Princess Kwo and quite for- 
getting to make any sign to the Second Empress. No 
one dared to mention it, and Jade Bracelet stood there 
on the bank, rigid and pale, alone with her maids. 


The file of boats pushed off. Abandoned, Jade 
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Bracelet flung a curt order at her suite and departed, 
walking rapidly toward the entrance of the gardens. 

Meantime, delivered from all restraint, those aboard 
the boats talked and laughed gayly, until the beauty of 
the twilight and the evening set all hearts to dreaming. 
Violet clouds turned to fire in the golden twilight; the 
water became a mass of molten metal and then quickly 
darkened, while the silver stars of the nenuphars were 
sent into undulating motion by the slow movement of 
the oars. The clouds above became darker and darker, 
and a first gentle spattering of rain fell upon the water. 
From their own boat, the musicians were playing in 
sweeping, rhythmic chords, and abruptly, across the 
great silence of the night, lifted the grave and vibrant 
voice of Tu Fu. 


How sweetly the breeze is sifting, rippling and drifting 
As we glide along in the golden afterglow! 
Bamboo-clumps turn to smoke-wreaths, curling and lifting, 
And against the night the water-flowers glint like snow. 


We trail hot hands in the water, leaning over 
To pluck the lilies, bursting in buds full-blown; 

But the clouds rise thick and black, and gloomily hover; 
Is the rain, then, weary of poems—or jealous grown? 


From all the boats came a storm of acclamation and 
applause. When it died, the Emperor’s voice was heard. 

“And what of our ‘Immortal exiled upon earth’? Can 
he not share some of his poetic sentiments with us?” 

Li Po asked nothing better—perhaps he was a little 
jealous of the success gained by his friend Tu Fu. Also, 
he was brooding over the abandonment of Jade Bracelet. 
At a word from him, the orchestra struck into a mourn- 
ful threnody, and his clear voice rose to the cadenced 
rhythm: 
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The roosting crows raise tumult shrill and fierce, 
A young girl weaves brocade upon her loom; 

And from,the trees the raucous voices pierce 
Across the twilight silence of her room. 


She halts the shuttle, and her sad heart seeks 
The absent one, whom every thought endears; 

This gentle summer rain upon our cheeks— 
The warm touch of her slow and ceaseless tears! 


Silence fell, less in acclaim than in terror, for every 
one caught the allusion. But the Emperor showed no 
anger. 

“Our friend is right,” he said. “There is a curious 
sadness in the air; I feel as melancholy as though alone 
and solitary. The crows seek their nests—let us imitate 
them and hasten to the Palace Looking-Springward, that 
the bright lights and dancing figures may again renew 
our joy of life!” 
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The sweetest jasmine could not pretend to my beauty; and yet 
The breeze from the palace bears the fragrance of my rival’s jewels. 
Oh Hatred! Stifled by jealousy, I remain hidden behind my sadness, 
that screen of.a thousand autumns, 
While vainly the slow moon glistens, and my lord comes not to me, so 
hopelessly waiting! 
—Wanc CHANG-LING 


In the depths of the western side of the Palace, tradi- 
tionally sacred to the Second Empress, the abandoned 
Jade Bracelet sulked and refused to see even her most 
faithful friends. Some time had elapsed since the feast 
of the Melodious Brook, but only on the previous day 
had the court returned. 

Princess Kwo sat in a lateral hall of the Western 
Palace, waiting until her elder sister might deign to re- 
ceive her. Abstractedly she gazed out upon the garden 
flowers and mossy fountains, cool in the flitting shadows 
of age-old trees. White swallows darted in the blue sky, 
living snowflakes, or settled by pairs upon the yellow 
tiles beneath the wide roof-beams. 

The third sister, Princess Tsin, entered and knelt be- 
fore her sister. 

“T wish you great joy, my sister!” 

“Why these congratulations?” asked Princess Kwo. 

“Court gossip has already informed me of your new 
dignities—” 

“How can you talk so?” said Princess Kwo, sadly 
enough. “On the contrary, I intend to leave the Palace. 
Our Lord’s favor descended on me because I enlivened 
a feast; his fragrance imbued a humble stone. Could I 
gainsay him? Alas! I owe everything to Jade Bracelet. 
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She made me a princess, dowered me with a hundred 
chateaux. And now, despite myself, I have caused her 
this sorrow! 

“Before the whispers of intuition the wise man doubts 
the flattery of those around him,” she pursued. “Yester- 
day I four times refused to become Third Empress, but 
will Jade Bracelet believe it?” 

“Alas! Affliction is not a good counselor!” murmured 
Princess Tsin. 

“The dew of imperial favor is heavy, and in golden 
rooms the fresh flowers soon fade,” said Princess Kwo. 
“The remembrance of deepest affection can be destroyed 
by the passion of a springtime night.” 

“But our Jade Bracelet is proud and has a temper— 
she can never forget the humiliation of that one mo- 
ment!” 

“She is the one who rends her own heart. She will not 
hear me, even! If she cannot soften her angry pride, 
the Emperor will never see her again—” 

As Princess Kwo was speaking, into the hall came 
Kao Li-shih in his robes of ceremony. The princesses 
turned toward him, but the Chief Eunuch spoke in haste. 

“Do not approach me—I am a bearer of bad news! 
The Second Empress left the gardens of the Melodious 
Brook without permission, and has showed no repent- 
ance. In his righteous anger, the Great Sage has ordered 
me to take her from the Palace and conduct her to her 
brother, the Prime Minister.” 

“Ah!” cried Princess Tsin in grief. “I knew her jeal- 
ous and passionate nature would draw down disaster!” 

“Alas!” sighed Princess Kwo softly. “She departs, 
but resentment remains. Who knows if the fatal bow- 
string and sentence of death will not be sent her!” 

The Chief Eunuch shrugged carelessly. 

“Bad luck,” he said, “comes suddenly as a raincloud; 
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but a springtime breeze dissipates the darkest storms.” 

With this philosophic remark, he went on into the 
palace, while the visiting princesses sought their chairs 
and departed. 

Informed by a eunuch that Kao Li-shih was arrived 
with an Imperial Decree, Jade Bracelet hastened to re- 
ceive him in the ceremonious fashion accorded such a 
message. Donning her court robes, she received the 
Chief Eunuch in the central hall, where candles were 
lightd on a table and incense was burned. Deposing the 
yellow silk roll on the table, Kao Li-shih knelt; Jade 
Bracelet knelt opposite, and with him made the pre- 
scribed prostrations, after which the Chief Eunuch read 
the message. 

The Prime Minister, informed of his sister’s disgrace 
and exile from court, and of her speedy arrival at his 
palace, remained in troubled thought until she was an- 
nounced. Heat once hastened to the first courtyard, and 
found there a plain unadorned sedan-chair surrounded 
by an escort of Imperial guards. The minister ap- 
proached and bowed, uttering the ritual greeting. 

“T greet Our Mother with ten thousand congratula- 
tions, and pray her to illumine my humble cottage with 
her presence!” 

He followed into the third courtyard and there, help- 
ing his sister from the chair, led her into the inner halls. 
She seated herself with a sigh. 

“Since leaving the Melodious Brook, my troubled 
spirit has become chaotic; new tears furrow my cheeks 
before the old have dried. My heart is too full for utter- 
ance. 

“We do not create our destiny,” replied Yang Kuo- 
chung. “The wisest of us must ever choose between two 
evils.” 

“My destiny is ill-starred—I have lost the profound 
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sweetness of His favor,” she said. “The current of His 
bounty is turned from me, and the joy of His love is 
changed into bitter soul-regrets. The icy wind of forget- 
fulness has touched the Western Palace; behind me the 
golden gates are closed, shutting me out of the nine 
heavens—” 

“You do not expect to be forgiven?” asked the prac- 
tical, if selfish, brother. 

“He will never make any overtures to me. Oh, happy 
evenings, blest moonlight in the gardens—never to be 
seen again! Must I forget all the clouds and rain of 
kisses? Tell me, my brother, is there not a room here 
whence I might at least look out upon the Palace walls? 
I will live there, far from every one, solitary and hope- 
less!” 

Yang assented. “From the high hall of my library, 
looking toward the northwest, you can see the gray bat- 
tlements of the Sacred Enclosure, and the yellow roof- 
tiles among the trees—” 

plakevmne there |: 

Yang led her through halls and rooms to the huge and 
quiet chamber where the classics of the empire were 
kept, thousands of manuscript rolls deposed along the 
walls. A small staircase led to an upper room flooded 
with sunlight, the trellised window-panels wide open. 

From here one might see out over the quarter of “Ping 
Kang-li”—‘“Force and Tranquillity,’ where resided the 
courtesans of the capital. Beyond this extended the city 
with its gray roofs, its turrets, the dozen high gate- 
buildings, the multitudinous trees filled with a thousand 
birds. Scarce did the far-off sounds of the citied life 
reach this retreat of calm reflection. 

Jade Bracelet followed the pointing finger of her 
brother with a fixed gaze, but after a moment lowered 


her head. 
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“The mist of sorrow draws a curtain before my eyes—” 

“Do you not see those yellow tiles scintillating in the 
sunlight?” 

“Yes, the roofs of the Forbidden City; where, but last 
night, the phoenix, symbol of the Empress, was in my 
hair! And each day He told me that His hair would 
whiten before he had sounded the depths of His love 
for me—” 

They rested silent, side by side. Then, turning from 
the windows, Yang issued orders that the room be ar- 
ranged as a retreat for his sister. 

Days came and went again, monotonous, steady, regu- 
lar as the shuttle of a weaver. 

In the chamber of Jade Bracelet reigned a mournful 
silence of unending sorrow. All day long she remained 
at the window, motionless, eyes fastened upon the far- 
away yellow roofs—eyes tearless from much weeping. 
Yet, in her heart, the flames of despair and of regret for 
lost love had little by little melted her pride and jealousy. 

One evening, without warning, an unexpected visitor 
was introduced by her faithful maid, Eternal-novelty. It 
was the Chief Eunuch. Jade Bracelet rose, and received 
him with a pale smile—the first to touch her lips. 

“You here, Kao Li-shih? I am glad to see you again 
—you recall to me such happy days!” 

“T prostrate myself before Our Mother,” said the Chief 
Eunuch respectfully. 

“Rise! Do you bring me more sad news? Come, 
take the seat of honor.” 

“How would I dare, mere slave as I am—” 

“Do you not approach the Son of Heaven? How, 
then, could I give you other than first place? Have you 
some message from Him? His health—” 

“The Lord of Ten Thousand Years is weary of life. 
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He sits all day in his golden room, dreaming, un- 
happy—” j 

“Unhappy?” said Jade Bracelet, with a sad smile. 

The visitor divined her thought, and made answer to 
it rather than to her word. 

“Princess Kwo has left the palace. The other day, as 
I stood silent beside the Son of Heaven, I heard the name 
of Our Mother fall from His lips.” 

“Alas! Then he perhaps remembers me?” 

“I am a humble slave. Our Mother knows the Divine 
Heart better than I.” 

There was a little silence. Then, slowly, the Chief 
Eunuch continued. 

“A gift, an offering presented at an auspicious mo- 
ment, and the blessings of the gods might turn His 
spirit toward us.” 

“A present?” Jade Bracelet shook her head. “Does 
anything exist with sufficient power to move the heart 
of the Master of the World? And,” she added, “‘it is 
He who has given me all I possess. The pearls of my 
tears have ceased—no longer could I offer even them, 
upon a golden plate! I have nothing, nothing except 
my poor body—” 

She checked herself abruptly, startled. 

“Ah!” she exclaimed. “How often He has caressed 
my thick and perfumed tresses! How often he has 
praised this heavy cloud of curls! Give me a mirror, 
scissors—” 

The weeping maid brought scissors and mirror. Seiz- 
ing them, Jade Bracelet cut the heavy silken plaits, not 
without difficulty. Looking down at the weighty mass 
in her two hands, the eyes of Jade Bracelet were once 
more dimmed. 

“You have served me faithfully, in my perfumed 
years,” she murmured. “My heart bleeds at sight of you 
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thus, hair of mine! Yet of my whole body, I can offer 
only you as a gift to the Supreme Wisdom, to prove my 
despair and my loyalty. 

“Kao Li-shih, take my tresses, give them to the Son 
of Heaven. Tell him that ten thousand deaths could not 
expiate the crime of his humble concubine; but the 
greatest punishment for me, is to live and to be unable to 
see the Son of Heaven. Offer him, then, this my hair in 
all respect, as a souvenir of my beauty, and a witness of 
my despair and my hopeless love.” 

Kneeling, the Chief Eunuch received in both hands 
the precious gift. 

“Our Mother, let not sorrow trouble your mind; your 
slave returns in haste, burdened with this inestimable 
treasure. He will make report.” 

And, saluting her again, he rose and departed, leaving 
Jade Bracelet seated, her head in her hands, tears trick- 
ling between her fingers. 
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About the light the buzzing insects play, 
Heavy with autumn rain, the ripe pears fall; 

Alone I sit, grown old and sad and gray— 
The second hour of night strikes in the hall. 


White hairs change not; no comfort can assuage 
The grief of time, nor wealth work miracle; 
There is no cure for melancholy age 
Except in bidding life a sweet farewell. 
—Wane We! 


In the Golden Room of the Palace, the cool evening 
breeze sent the brocaded silk hangings into soft stirrings 
of blue and gold. Only the dim light of a long ver- 
milion candle touched the gold-lacquered walls, the yel- 
low dragon-carpet, the pale green chairs and _ tables. 
Now and again the stolid, impassive features of a eunuch 
appeared at the hangings and vanished. 

In this room the Son of Heaven had shut himself from 
the world, brooding, paying no heed to what passed, 
ignoring even the dishes on the tables. An overbold 
eunuch had that day entered and dared to speak as he 
knelt. 

“Ten Thousand Years! In the jade cups, the wine 
grows cold; on the golden platters, the dishes are 
changed, yet untouched. One cannot live without food 
—the health of the Son of Heaven—” 

The Emperor, thus called from his abstractions, lifted 
his head. 

“Who summoned you? Guards! To me!” 

The captain of the guards appeared. The Emperor 
motioned to the kneeling eunuch. 
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“A hundred stripes, and military service on the fron- 
tier 

“I obey the decree,” responded the officer. 

After this, the Emperor remained undisturbed, and 
the day deepened into evening, and so motionless he sat 
that it seemed the spirit was gone out of his body to 
mingle with the stealing moonbeams from the garden 
outside. 

Then, softly, without a sound, the Chief Eunuch en- 
tered the room. He knelt, and waited in silence, hold- 
ing in both hands a chiseled plate of gold, on which was 
heaped the soft mass of dark hair, sent by her who was 
no longer Second Empress. The Emperor was aware of 
his presence, but remained for a time wrapped in gloomy 
thought. Then, as though speaking to himself, the Son 
of Heaven sighed and broke the silence. 

“A single unworthy action tossed into the world of 
events, gives rise to a thousand unforeseen consequences; 
just as a stone tossed into a pool causes a thousand rip- 
ples, ever widening in circles that reach out farther and 
farther, beyond all power to check. The pride and 
jealousy of Jade Bracelet could not bear that I should 
have a moment’s pleasure apart from her. And now— 
she is gone. With me linger only vain regrets. Only 
this morning her brother Yang requested that he be al- 
lowed to expiate her offense by exiling himself—and I 
refused to see him. Where is she, what is she doing? 
Well—and what have you brought here, Kao Li-shih? 
I do not wish food.” 

“Ten Thousand Years! ‘This is food only for the 
heart.” 

“My heart has need of love, not of food.” 

“T have dared to see Our Mother—” 

The Emperor moved, looked down at the eunuch. 

“You have seen her—Jade Bracelet?” 
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Kao Li-shih held forward the golden plate in the 
candle-light. 

“She told me that she hated herself for her pride and 
anger; she has displeased the Divine Heart and merits a 
thousand deaths. Yet worse by far is it to be unable to 
see the Son of Heaven. Therefore she requests permis- 
sion to die, and as a last gift sends the only thing which 
she can call her own—the dark wealth of her hair.” 

Wonder and startled incredulity filled the Emperor’s 
face. He took the proffered gift, stared down at it— 
then suddenly pressed the glossy mass of curls to his lips. 

“Silken ropes, still alive with her fragrance!” he mur- 
mured. “You are a part of her, and your very touch is 
like wine in the blood! My sadness is gone; the vibrant 
chords of love are again wakened in my heart. Alas, 
that you can no longer mass these glossy curls above your 
sweet brow, like dark clouds above a clear lake!” 

The crafty Kao Li-shih seized the propitious moment. 

“Ten Thousand Years! If the sight of her curls and 
this proof of her love have served to assuage your grief, 
would not the Divine Heart be yet further gratified by 
sight of her? Her fault has been deeply punished, and 
she repents her past folly. Does not Heaven itself for- 
give the culprit who has expiated a crime?” 

“You are right. Go, bring her to me here!” 

“T obey the decree,” said the Chief Eunuch, and de- 
parted joyfully. 

So it came to pass that, as the silver lances of the moon 
pierced in among the lacquered pillars of the hall, a 
transparent-veiled figure came stealing in, like the very 
moon-goddess in person, to fling herself down before 
the Emperor. 

“Now let your humble slave die,” cried Jade Bracelet, 
“since she has seen again the Son of Heaven! The 
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somber shadows of death can no longer obscure her 
vision.” 

The Emperor stooped, raised her, lifted her to his 
heart. 

“Why these sad words? Let us both forget the folly 
of a moment, and never again mention or recall the 
things that are past. Let the warmth of our passion melt 
forever the snows of our sorrow! Let the creation of the 
universe be renewed in our solemn-sweet communion!” 

And on the slender pale shafts of moonlight drifted 
the voice of an oriole. 

Thus did the Second Empress come back again to the 
Forbidden City, and all the summer drifted slowly in 
lingering happiness as in the sweet cadences of dream; 
and it is told how, when the seventh day of the seventh 
month arrived, men were astonished by the flight of 
time, so great was the universal bliss, and so untroubled. 

It is said that upon this day the Star of the Weaver, 
Daughter of Heaven, ceases her work and lays aside her 
jade shuttle. Above the clouds hiding her from earth, 
she turns toward the splendor of the Milky Way, and 
on a bridge of magpies’ wings she joins her lover, the 
Shepherd, in his star. It is of this Tu Fu sang so sweetly: 


West of the Milky Way the Shepherd, here 

To eastward waits the Weaver. They remain 
Sundered eternally, yet once a year 

For one brief night they meet—and part again. 


Upon this night Jade Bracelet, alone, was kneeling 
and praying to the goddess. The table was set in the 
gardens, and about the tablet of the goddess were offer- 
ings of flowers, wrapped in gauze as thin as the Milky 
Way itself, and set in vases of chiseled silver. All torches 
had been extinguished, lest their light prove a mockery 
to the silvery glow of the stars above. From the incense- 
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burners weaved up the slow gray-blue spirals of pungent 
fumes. 

The Son of Heaven, approaching unseen and unheard, 
paused to watch and listen as Jade Bracelet addressed the 
Daughter of Heaven above. 

“Your slave, Jade Bracelet, makes offering of these 
aromatic perfumes; let their fragrance mount the sky, 
bearing you the sincere and ardent prayer of my heart! 
Prostrate, I implore the Starry Lovers, I beg their aid! 
Let them give eternity to the love of my Lord, and to 
my own illimitable love for him! Let them spare us 
forever the icy winds of indifference and forgetfulness!” 

Thus kneeling and supplicating the stars, she was 
surprised by the Son of Heaven, who leaned over to help 
her rise. 

“What do you, my wife?” he asked tenderly. 

“Tt is the seventh night,” she murmured, confused. “I 
am making offerings to the Daughter of Heaven—your 
sister—” 

“Alas! These lovers meet only one night in the year,” 
he responded. “Yet in this brief night they must listen 
to millions of prayers! The whole year facing each other 
across the tremendous emptiness, separated by the Silver 
River, they can meet but once, to separate again when the 
cock crows, when the cold clouds bring the hoarfrost of 
dawn!” 

“What crime do they thus expiate?” she exclaimed, 
tears in her eyes. “Think—if it were the same for us!” 

The Emperor drew her to his breast with a thousand 
passionate words, but she lifted her head and spoke 
again. 

“They see each other only one night in the year— 
yet they are happier than we—” 

“How, then?” he demanded, in astonishment. She 
smiled. 
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“Because they have all eternity before them.” 

“Ah! For us, every hour is precious,” said the Em- 
peror. “Yes. Let us, then, pray the Heavenly Lovers 
to watch over our union.” 

“Your slave is overwhelmed by your favor,” she mur- 
mured perfunctorily, then broke into more heartfelt 
words. “Your kindness has honored me above all other 
women, yet I tremble to think of the day when your love 
will wane, when my beauty will pass, when my hair will 
be gray—” 

“Why do you worry lest my love last not forever?” 

“The fairest flowers fade, and the hour must come 
when spring yields to summer, then follow autumn and 
winter—and even were I sure that you would always 
love me,” she added, “must we not be separated by 
death? Must we not rest for eternity in the Land of 
Shadows?” 

With a tender gesture, the Son of Heaven dried her 
tears. 

“Dear wife, do not let emotion thus vex you. Restrain 
the diamonds of your tears, my beloved; how can our 
love be compared to other loves? ‘To appease your 
heart’s fears, I will make our union permanent, eternal, 
that we may ever be as the moonbeam and the moon, as 
the body and the shadow.” 

“Then let us profit by the moment when the Starry 
Lovers merge—ask them to hear our vows and watch 
over our eternal union—” 

The Emperor assented. “We will burn the incense 
together, kneeling here in company, repeating our sol- 
emn promises!” 

They knelt together, hand in hand, in the starlight. 
Each, in their free hands, lifted toward the sky a few 
incense-sticks, and their voices rose in unison toward 
the vault above. 
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“Starry Lovers burning in the deep heaven! We both 
wish that our love may increase, growing ever greater 
during life and even after death. We wish to dwell hus- 
band and wife to all eternity, faithful lovers even as 
yourselves. Be then our witnesses, Divine Stars! Hear 
our vows! If after death we are reborn in heaven, let 
us be as two birds with but a single pair of wings. If we 
return upon earth, let us be as two branches of the same 
tree. Let our union remain to all eternity!” 

When the murmured words had died away, Jade 
Bracelet rose, and caught the Emperor in a swift em- 
brace. 

“Living or dead, I shall keep this vow. Ah! My 
gratitude is deep as the ocean—” 

But he, returning her embrace, lifted his face to the 
stars. 

“Be witnesses, Heavenly Lovers!” he exclaimed. “Be 
the guardians of our love!” 

And as they spoke thus, it seemed to them that in the 
sky above, the Shepherd and the Weaver, hand in hand, 
looked down, and a voice came to them like music, as 
the Shepherd spoke to his heavenly mate. 

“Daughter of Heaven, hear their prayer! Let us 
beg your father, the Jade Emperor of Heaven, to thus 
make their destiny eternal, that their love may give 
example to all the peoples of earth! Though they be 
mortal, born of woman, let us beseech the Celestial 
Sovereign to hear and accord—” 

The voice died away, and the starry night was silent. 
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Life, in this sad age, is a mad confusion, 
A riotous whirling dream, and death ends all; 
And so I turn me to wine, till the day’s conclusion 
Finds me drunk alongside the garden wall. 


Moonlight breaks the charm that has caught and bound me, 
I waken to notes of birds from the garden trees. 

“Is it night or day? What’s going on all around me?” 
An oriole trills reply on the spring-sweet breeze. 


Catching myself in the very act of sighing, 
I turn, instead, to the winecup close at hand. 
A drink, a song to the moon—and again I’m lying 
Lost to the dreary world, in fairyland! 
—L1 Po 


Tue Pavilion of Boundless Happiness, on the market- 
place of the capital, was by far the most popular wineshop 
in all Chang-an. Upon this day, the throng of idlers 
and drinkers was greater than usual, and from within 
the spacious hall resounded a tumult of voices. Passers- 
by stopped to listen and to inquire the cause. 

“The Eight Immortals of the Winecup,” came re- 
sponse, “are giving a last feast to their chief, Ho Chih- 
chang, of the Forest-of-Brushes.” 

“A last feast? Why is this?” 

“You haven’t heard? He’s leaving the court. He’s 
going to study the doctrine of Lao Tze in the Tao 
monastery.” 

In the upper hall, indeed, Ho Chih-chang was seated 
in the place of honor. On his right was Prince Ju-yang, 
grand-nephew of the Emperor, and on his left Li Ti, 
recently appointed Minister of the Left. Then came 
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Tsung Chih, Duke of Tse, renowned for his graceful 
beauty; Su Chin, a devout Buddhist and tutor of the 
Crown Prince; Li Po, drunk as usual; Chang Hsun, an 
artist with the brush, and so carried away by enthusiasm 
that he always forgot politeness when working; and last, 
Tso Sui, who could not utter a word when sober, but 
in liquor voiced words swift and winged as arrows. 

Besides these Eight Immortals were Tu Fu, the poet 
and court Censor; Meng Hao-jan, whose delicate paint- 
ings were celebrated throughout the empire, and Wang 
Chang-ling, famous for his superbly finished verses. 

Poetry, songs and repartee mingled with jests and 
laughter. The latest adventure of Ho Chih-chang was 
recounted to the assembly by that grave gentleman him- 
self. 

“Picture me returning, three nights ago, from a trip 
into the hills,” said he. “I was still enchanted by the 
splendors of nature—and, to tell the truth, by the ex- 
cellent wine of the Tao monastery. I could scarcely keep 
the saddle, for all around me were the most glittering 
stars imaginable, and presently, coming to a cistern and 
catching the reflection of the moon glinting up at me, 
I dismounted. My idea was admirable—to embrace the 
silver goddess—but that is all I remember. I woke up 
next morning to find myself lying in the cistern, where 
there was luckily only a trifle of water—” 

A storm of laughter drowned his confession, and when 
it quieted a little Prince Ju-yang broke into a chuckle. 

“Do you know what happened to me at the Emperor’s 
last feast? I drank so much that I couldn’t move a 
muscle. When the signal came to rise, I was absolutely 
powerless. The Son of Heaven was standing—and there 
I sat; facing capital punishment and yet helpless. How- 
ever, I let myself slide out of the chair, rolled on the 
ground, and pretended I was trying to prostrate myself 
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in reverence. The Emperor perceived the truth well 
enough and broke out laughing. He had me carried to 
my chair, and said that he would some day make me 
governor of the province of Szechwan, ‘the Fount of 
Wine.’ ” 

“And what about Li Po?” cried Wang the poet. “Has 
he told you of the comic figure he cut the other day 
when summoned to the Imperial Barge for an outing 
on the White Lotus Lake? They brought him, drunk 
as usual, to the waterside, and Kao Li-shih propped him 
up, but they could not make him climb into the boat. 
He muttered that he was an Immortal, and went limp 
BS atac. 

Tu Fu stood up among the jokes and laughter, and 
waved his hand to the famous Eight around him. 

“Truly are you all Immortals of the Winecup!” he 
cried. “JI am going to immortalize you all, that you may 
be remembered to the end of the world! Hear ye! 
Give ear, and heed my verses!” 

So saying, Tu Fu uttered his famous poem on the 
Fight Immortals. Meng Hao-jan, the artist, was not too 
drunk to seize brush and ink, and scribble the words as 
they fell, limning rapid characters on the white wall 
beside him; and thus was the poem preserved for pos- 
terity. 


Ho Chih-chang, our peerless horseman, seems 
A rolling junk astride the ocean swell; 
He tumbles drunk into an open well— 
Mere water has no power to pierce his dreams! 


Ju-yang, wise prince, implores the aid divine— 
After his third libation. Fain were he 
To barter all his principality 

For that fair province called “The Fount of Wine.” 
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XX Li Ti the Minister counts no expense 
THE In belly’s gain. A very whale for drink, 
His earnest vow is pledged: Let empires sink, 


Pipe But he foreswears all foolish abstinence! 

OF 
YANG Tsung Chih, the ever gracious and refined, 
KWEI- Never grows drunk. Ecstatic, to the skies 

FEI He lifts his cup and rolls his wine-bright eyes— 


A tree of jade, unbending to the wind! 


Y 
Su Chin has knelt before the great god Fo 
With fast and prayer and solemn ponderings; 
Still in his cups he ponders solemn things— 
Though what they are, we never hope to know! 


Li Po in every bottle finds a song 
And sleeps with drunkards in the marketplace. 
Summoned to join his lord, in piteous case, 


He hiccups: “I’m a God!” and falls headlong. 


Chang Hsun drinks thrice—then flings his hat aside, 
Calls for his brush and paper; and we see 
His drunken genius flower in wizardry 

That to more sober moments is denied. 


Tso Sui in silence puts five bottles down, 
Then lifts his voice in ample recompense. 
Beneath the thunders of his eloquence 

The thunders of the firmament would drown! 


A roar of applause went up on all sides. 

“Magnificent!” cried one. “Nicely put!” exclaimed 
another. “Notice how he took each one in rank—first 
Ho, being of the Forest-of-Brushes; after him the prince, 
the minister, the duke—Li Po the sixth, because of his 
folly!’ Even in his drunken enthusiasm, Tu Fu re- 
members the Rites and the proper ordering of—” 

A swelling tumult from the market-square broke in 
upon the convivial clamors and drowned them. Shouts, 
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shrill voices of women, the trampling of hooves and the 
creaking of carts mingled in a wild uproar. From a 
window of the hall, some one cried hastily: 

“A convoy from the frontier! Come on—get a closer 
look!” 

Every one staggered up. Winecups were overturned, 
chairs flung aside; the half-drunk company flocked 
down the narrow stairs to the lower hall, gained the 
market-square, and forced a way to the front ranks of 
the crowd, where the whips of the police were making 
room for the convoy. 

A column of victorious troops had arrived from an 
expedition into the Mongolian deserts. The dust-white 
infantry bore spear and sword, bows and quivers slung 
across their hips. Cavalry and chariots, bowmen and 
mercenaries, all passed slowly, shouting and greeting 
friends, most of them heavy-laden with booty. Carts 
appeared, loaded with furs and other precious loot of the 
expedition. 

Then followed something very different—a cart bear- 
ing a large wooden cage. In this cage was confined an 
officer, apparently of high rank, whose frank and manly 
features were now darkened by shame. At sight of this 
captive, a profound sympathy seized upon Li Po. He 
strode out, halted the guards, questioned them. The 
captive himself made reply, from his wooden cage. 

“T am Kuo Tzu-i. My horse, slain in battle, fell on 
me and I was made prisoner. Our victorious column 
delivered me, and now I am to be executed as a public 
example to other soldiers, lest they, too, be tempted to 
surrender—” 

Li Po turned indignantly to the guards. 

“There is no fault in this man—halt! I myself will 
be surety for this Kuo Tzu-i! Open his cage, release 
him! If by to-morrow the Son of Heaven has not par- 
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doned him, he will surrender himself to the Board of 
Punishments, or I will fill his place!” 

The officer of the guards, seeing the purple robes of 
the speaker, hesitated. Then from the crowd, all of 
whom knew the poet by sight, arose a roar of applause. 

“Obey him, obey him! Dare you refuse a member 
of the Forest-of-Brushes—the great poet Li Po? Obey 
him!” 

The officer gave an order, and the door of the cage 
was swung open, and the prisoner set free. Kuo Tzu-4 
knelt before his liberator to thank him fittingly, but 
Li Po broke in upon his grateful words. 

“To-day, in this era of peace within the empire, 
scholars enjoy power. To-morrow the tables may be 
turned—soldiers may hold the scales of fortune. If 
your turn comes—well, back to the table!” 

And dragging after him his new and somewhat 
astonished friend, he made his way back to the feast, 
amid the laughter and congratulations of the others. 
Scarcely were they settled down around the board, how- 
ever, when a tremendous din of trumpets and gongs sent 
them all to the windows in haste. 

Another cavalcade was crossing the square, but this 
time amid dead silence from the crowd. Not a shout 
was raised, not a voice was uplifted in acclamation. A 
court herald preceded the cortege, scattering handfuls 
of copper coins among the throngs, yet the coins fell and 
lay unsearched in the dust. 

“Be happy, oh people!” came the monotonous re- 
iterated shout of the herald. “Make way for the newly 
appointed Prince of Tong-ping! Make way!” 

From the Immortals clustered about the windows 
broke a sudden murmur of incredulity. There before 
them appeared an enormous figure clad in the most 
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sumptuous of robes—a very mountain of a man, under 
whom his poor horse staggered. 

“An Lu-shan!” said a voice. “And appointed a terri- 
torial prince—given a portion of the empire itself—” 

They looked one at another, and fell silent. But Kuo 
Tzu-, regarding the crafty moon-like visage of the newly 
created prince, uttered a growl of disdain. 

“So this is An Lu-shan, eh? And what has this bar- 
barian done that he should be given a portion of the em- 
pire? Look at that face—it gives every indication of 
evil, it shows a savage wolf-heart beneath the crafty 
smile! I tell you this man is a danger to the empire in 
such a position—” 

“Silence—keep your tongue between your teeth!” and 
Li Po nudged him. 

The Immortals and their guests returned to their wine 
cups in unwonted gloom; a shadow had fallen across the 
festive board. And now, too, the feast was nearly over, 
the moment of separation was approaching. Li Po rose. 

“T envy your departure to the peaceful mountains, my 
friend!” he said to the guest of honor. “I envy your 
quiet retreat, far from the rush and confusion of the 
world—to what end do we live, save enjoyment?” 

And his rich, vibrant voice was tinged with unwonted 
sadness, and in the hush greeting his words, came one 
of his best-remembered poems in after days: 


A deep oppression holds my heart in pawn 
And I am desolate, and lost in gloom; 

The night drags slowly, slowly, till the dawn 
Creeps chill upon the silence of my room. 


Would I might play a hero’s part, forthfare 
To some high destiny! But no; his vain 

Few poems risen like incense on the air, 
Li Po will die in some foul village lane. 
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Wise brethren, seek your pleasure while you may! 
The greatest prince, with half the world in thrall, 

Comes to the dust and worms in his last day— 
Death is an ocean that must drown us all. 


The applause was grave, hearty enough yet affected 
by the melancholy of his words and thought. Some 
spoke of joining Ho in his retreat, of leaving the world 
for the Way of Buddha; others proposed leaving the 
capital for a sojourn among the hills, where was good 
wine and a chance to write or think in peace. 

Then, in the midst of the talk, fell sudden silence, and 
all rose. A messenger from the court appeared, holding 
a scroll of vermilion silk, an imperial message. He ad- 
vanced and spoke. 

“A message from the Lord of Ten Thousand Years! 
It pleases him to be present in mind among his friends 
on this day. He himself has written a poem with his 
Divine Brush, and charges me to give it to Ho Chih- 
chang, the greatest scholar in the Forest-of-Brushes, in 
token of his esteem.” 

Kneeling, Ho received the scroll with the proper pros- 
trations and ceremony, for this poem had been written 
by the Son of Heaven in person. Opening the epistle, 
he read aloud the eight lines, which had already been 
taken down by the historians for inclusion among the 
classics of the reign: 


To Ho Cur-cuanc, On Retirtinc From tHe Wort 


His fame abandoned with his robes of state, 
Upon the Buddha’s way our Sage sets forth; 
It is our loss—we cannot emulate 
His lofty soul, his pure and noble worth! 


Bartering all by which the world sets store 
For monkish robe and begging bowl and cell, 
He chooses first things first, at Heaven’s door— 
Sadly we tender him our last farewell! 


go 
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Glimmer of golden winecups, melodious flute-refrains, 

Poems and drifting music, lascivious haunting strains, 

Shimmer of silken dancers, silvery torchlight-spears— 

Would that our lord’s rejoicing might endure ten thousand years! 
—Cuen Ts’En 


SHELTERED by the transparent curtains of the high 
bed, Jade Bracelet slept in all the peace of happiness re- 
gained. Her unsleeping spirit, however, still was un- 
easy, searching, fearing those mysterious poison-currents 
which so often eat away the foundations of happiness in 
the depths of the human heart. Even in her dreams, 
Jade Bracelet sought to surprise and charm her Imperial 
lover by some unexpected aspect of beauty or intelli- 
gence, by some overwhelming seduction giving fresh 
impetus to the torrents of passion. 

Her sensitive and anxious spirit soared from her 
sweetly slumbering body, soared from the earth, soared 
into the somber azure of the night toward the moon, the 
Palace of Passion, shimmering on high like a cymbal of 
pure silver. 

Chang-o the All-beautiful, that sweet goddess, per- 
ceived Jade Bracelet in the pure light which no dust of 
ages could tarnish, and smilingly descended from her 
throne. With her came her two favorites, the Jade Rab- 
bit who prepares love-philters in a diamond mortar, and 
the Golden Toad whose crystalline songs enchant the 
planets in their courses. Jade Bracelet was about to 
kneel, but the fairy checked her. 

“Your passionate spirit is already lifted above ordinary 
humanity; the depth and worth of your feelings will one 
day make of you an Immortal. And are you not the 
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wife of the Master of the World? Come, sit beside me; 
I have drawn you here in order to give you what you 
most desire.” 

She led her visitor to a seat of embroidered cushions 
amid a grove of silver elms and cinnamon trees. Now 
appeared a group of transcendently beautiful creatures, 
their transparent bodies draped by more transparent 
robes; some bore musical instruments, others scarves for 
dancing. The prelude of an exquisite melody was heard, 
and the voices of the Immortals were lifted to its ca- 
dences, as the dance began. ; 

“This,” said the moon fairy, “is the Hymn of Diapered 
Feather Robes. Do not forget it!” 

Before Jade Bracelet could so much as thank Chang-o, 
the universe suddenly darkened around her. The sleeper 
found herself wakening in her silent chamber where, 
beyond the misty bed-curtains, burned the timid flame 
of a night-lamp. 

Fearing lest some human sound come to banish the 
celestial vision, she hastily rose and wrapped herself in a 
robe of pale green broidered with silver threads. Then 
she held a candle of red wax to the tiny flame of the 
night-lamp, and seated herself at her table. 

Through the window panels, wide open on the gar- 
den, the fireflies flew in and out, like errant stars drifting 
on the night, and settled on the flowers in cut-gold vases; 
the delicately-hued petals seemed to give out an eerie 
radiance. Then, suddenly frightened, the fireflies 
whirled up together, and their greenish luminous glow 
traced out the carving of the wall panels. 

Jade Bracelet saw them not. She had already dis- 
solved some ink and now, upon peach-blossom paper, 
her brush began to trace the sacred characters which put 
into words all the far depths of her soul—thought, poetry, 
music! 
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When the first gray clearness whitened the eastern sky 
and foretold the fires of dawn, the Second Empress was 
still writing. The sun escaped from his nocturnal dwell- 
ing, and his rays tipped the world with gold. The im- 
perial servants came in on tiptoe, lest they waken their 
mistress, and stiffened in astonishment at sight of her 
there; all about her the floor was rosy with sheets of 
paper, and the wax candle was guttering. 

Jade Bracelet had finished. She turned, and called 
her servants. 

“Quickly! Eternal-novelty, run and ask Li Kuei- 
nien, the Chief Musician, to come here at once. You, 
Peach-blossom—tell Kao Li-shih to advise the Son of 
Heaven that to-night I am giving a feast in the World- 
Dominating Palace. Ask him to come with his friends 
the poets, for the memory of this evening should be 
eternal!” 

So well did she hasten her maids, that she was dressed 
when Li Kuei-nien arrived, bringing all his “Compan- 
ions of the Garden of Pear-trees.” She went out, or- 
dered every one to remain silent and keep the secret, 
then led the company of musicians to a retired pavilion 
in a corner of the wall, where none would interrupt. 
Here she began to rehearse them in the celestial melody 
of Diapered Feathered Robes. 

As they played, a young man outside the walls paused, 
listened, remained dumbfounded. ‘Then from his sleeve 
he drew a flute, and repeated the heavenly notes as they 
came to him, softly. But of this nothing was known un- 
til long afterward. 

Toward evening of this same day, the princes and 
poets were grouped, chatting as they awaited the Em- 
peror, on the marble terrace of the World-Dominating 
Palace. In the twilight, the willows at the lake-edge had 
taken on the delicate hues of pale gold, while king- 
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fishers darted like azure lightning flashes about their 
nests. In the vesperal peace, the faint echo of song and 
laughter came drifting from more distant pavilions of 
the Forbidden City. 

Then the Son of Heaven appeared, clad in gauzy 
robes of purple broidered with fantastic rocks and bam- 
boos; an enormous pearl adorned his forehead, and the 
knots of his black bonnet were stiff and straight. He 
was preceded by Kao Li-shih, the Chief Eunuch, now 
wearing the uniform of his new marshal’s rank. After 
him came many beauties of the palace, chosen for their 
grace, whose voices mingled with the soft breath of the 
orange trees around. 

As the courtiers were about to kneel, the Emperor 
checked them. 

“No ceremony here!” he said. “We are all friends 
and guests together for this night.” 

He led the way into the pavilion. The walls were 
covered with panels of vermilion lacquer, on which were 
depicted in gold, green, silver and black a number of 
lively scenes—hunters pursuing their prey, fishermen at 
work with nets, or groups of lovers beneath blossoming 
trees. Through the open window panels, beyond the 
lake and walls, appeared the river Wei and the adjacent 
country to the north; and to the south, the city and its 
towers showed against the darkening blue background 
of the Chong-nan hills, 

Kao Li-shih indicating the proper place to each guest, 
the signal was given to sit down, and the feast began. 
Liquor circulated freely; before long, the constraint im- 
posed by the imperial presence was dissolved in gay en- 
thusiasm. Music rose in ceaseless waves of melody, 
making its way into all hearts with penetrating magic— 
when, of a sudden, the Fifth Empress rose and ran to the 
center of the hall. 
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Now in other days the Fifth Empress, Face-of-Cloud, 
had attracted the notice of the Dragon by the exquisite 
grace of her dancing. Inspired by the slow rhythm, she 
stood, turning about, her silken scarf floating in billowy 
waves around her, then began the motif of her dance. 

In her movements were illustrated the thoughts wak- 
ened by the music, until at length she became motionless, 
moving her slender arms a little and then drooping as 
though in lassitude—only to leap into sudden rhythm 
again, caught up in a whirlwind crescendo of the or- 
chestra. Once again, in melancholy, she sank down, her 
scarf settled about her head and arms—and with a laugh 
she leaped up and returned to her place. 

Applause burst forth thunderously. Jade Bracelet re- 
mained silent, and the Son of Heaven, fearing to arouse 
her jealousy, somewhat dissembled his admiration. 
Then, to the general amazement, Jade Bracelet rose, took 
off one of her heavy pearl necklaces, and passed it over 
the graceful head of the dancer. She made a sign, and 
in the silence crept from the orchestra the first muted 
harmonies of the Hymn of Diapered Feather Robes. 

Instantly, every one was startled, for the divine nature 
of these chords could not be mistaken. And, upon the 
stealing reiteration of the melody, the voice of Jade 
Bracelet rose like a white lily floating upon slow ripples: 


In Praise oF Facr-or-CLoup 


You float in deathless fragrance, swift portraying 
An undulating lotus, pure and fair— 

A cloud above the mountains, whirling, swaying— 
A weeping willow, drooping in despair. 


Her voice fell silent, and she looked around, aston- 
ished. There was no applause. Nota sound lifted across 
the stealing cadences of that wondrous music, which had 
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gripped every heart. Then she perceived tears upon 
the Emperor’s cheeks, and those who listened were as in 
trance; she signed to the musicians, and in a gradual 
crescendo the music swelled, the motif of the heavenly 
hymn became more pronounced, swept stately and serene 
through the silent hall—and ended. 

The Son of Heaven was gripped by the powerful 
emotion of this music, and was deeply touched by the 
homage Jade Bracelet had paid Face-of-Cloud. As he 
watched the favorite, his feelings showed plainly enough, 
and the tender passion of his glances filled her spirit 
with happiness. But now questions poured in from 
every side: Who had composed this rare melody? Who 
had written these burning, moving cadences, so unlike 
any other music? 

Jade Bracelet recounted her dream, and the Son of 
Heaven nodded solemn assent. 

“Tt is true, you are an Immortal—have I not felt it 
always? And to-day we are given the proof; no human 
talent could have produced these poignant strains of 
beauty!” 

Tu Fu arose and audaciously demanded permission 
to make use of the celestial rhythm. Being authorized, 
he signed to the musicians; upon the muted strains that 
again crept across the palace hall, was heard his homage 
to the voice of Jade Bracelet the Immortal. 


So will her beauty linger down the ages 
As now we see her—silent, slim and fair, 
Still thralling captains, princes, lords and sages 
With poignant memory beyond compare! 


Outside, the world is cast anew, and molded 
In lines of shimmering fairy silver-sheen 

As though in radiant moonbeam-silk enfolded— 
Harsh Day is dead, translucent Night is queen! 
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And we, our cups forgotten for a season, 
Find on our cheeks the warm soft touch of tears; 
The warriors weep, yet cannot tell the reason— 
The old men mourn the twilight of their years. 


Amid the swelling murmurs of admiration, the Son 
of Heaven repeated these verses over and over, as though 
from their cadence his spirit drank in a subtly penetrat- 
ing fragrance. At length he lifted his head. 

“Poet of mine, no mere gift could ever reward your 
talent. What is a prince’s title compared to your true 
glory? You are worthy of immortality; yet already it is 
yours, for your name and poems shall never perish in the 
memory of men.” He turned, and signed with his hand 
to LiPo. “And you, our Exiled Immortal—can you not 
also catch in words the elusive beauty of this glorious 
night?” 

Li Po managed to get on his feet, while around him 
the drinkers hastily jotted down on their fans the poem 
of Tu Fu and the Emperor’s comment. 

“With the first glance of my sovereign,” said Li Po, 
a trifle thickly, “my poetical genius begins to soar—yet, 
after the peerless verses of my friend, how should my 
humble efforts be of any worth?” 

He lifted his hand, caught the slow-stealing rhythm 
of the divine melody, and broke into melodious verse: 


With rarest pearl and jade the gardens glimmer, 
And nightingales pour forth their ecstasy; 

The dancers whirl and turn—their light robes shimmer 
With silken hues in glowing rivalry. 


Moonlight and flowers, music’s keen elation, 
Laughter and beauty, all this night are met; 

Dance that is born of heaven’s inspiration, 
Singing that wakes desire and vain regret! 
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3 Across the night the orchard blossoms glitter, 
Snow o’ the moon is melting on the trees; 


THE Swallows beneath the eaves are all a-twitter— 
PASSION The willows rustle to the first dawn-breeze. 
OF 
YANG Voice of the Moon’s Companion, sweetly singing, 


kK Celestial splendors of the languid east, 
WEI- Zephyrs of dawn, the lazy day upwinging— 
FEI I hail and sing you all, at this our feast! 


This is the poem known by the title of “Music in the 
Palaces 
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O winter nights, bitter nights, nights that seem unending! 
I sit and mourn a weary time within the northern hall; 

The garden brook is blue with ice, the cold wan moon is lending 
A bluish glitter to the golden vase against the wall. 


The golden vase is darkened, and still I sit here sighing 
Until my love asks plaintively to whom the night belongs— 
My love, whose soul and spirit are mine to share undying, 
Whose very thoughts are fashioned from my paltry little songs! 
—Li Po 


A court position is ever unstable; the favorite of to- 
day may find himself, on the morrow, relegated to lesser 
place or even banished, for his footing is slippery. 
Neither Yang Kuo-chung, brother of the Second Em- 
press, nor the Chief Eunuch, Kao Li-shih, had ever for- 
given the clever but highly insulting revenge Li Po had 
taken upon them. Both waited patiently, and let no 
opportunity pass of spreading abroad the follies of the 
renowned drunkard. Yet their covert attacks, instead 
of harming him, made of him an almost legendary per- 
sonage, an indispensable guest of every feast. 

Upon an evening, the gray and mauve tints of autumn 
twilight filled the great park and softened the outlines 
of the harsh naked trees. Kao Li-shih, standing be- 
hind Jade Bracelet and awaiting the coming of the Son 
of Heaven, heard the beauty softly reciting to herself the 
now famous poem of Li Po, the Poem of the Peonies; 


Surely we see reborn the loveliest lady of story— 
Fei-yen the fair, light-flying-swallow, beauteous beguiler of kings! 


Upon these words, the Chief Eunuch interrupted, in a 
respectful voice. 
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“Your humble slave dares to ask why the Imperial 
Heart is not troubled with anger at repeating these per- 
fidious verses.” 

She turned to him in astonishment. 

“Perfidy? Where do you find such a word for so rare 
an eulogy? And how should I be angry at so flattering 
a comparison?” 

“Ffas not Our Mother remarked,” said Kao Li-shih 
gravely, “that here Li Po termed her another Fei-yen?” 

“Certainly. But the ravishing Chao Fei-yen, the 
light-flying-swallow, who married Emperor Ch’eng of 
the Han dynasty, eight hundred years ago, is still known 
as the most beautiful woman who ever lived between the 
Four Oceans. I see nothing offensive in this compari- 
son!” 

“She was, indeed,” said Kao Li-shih unctuously, “like 
the budding bloom which the soft spring breeze caresses 
into flower. Her walk was supple as a branch of willow. 
She danced and sang so transcendentally that the sight 
of her drove men half mad, and the Son of Heaven gave 
her the rank of First Empress. And yet she was daring 
enough to look too kindly upon a minister, and history 
affirms that when the Emperor arrived unexpectedly one 
day, the gentleman had to hide under the bed. The dust 
made him cough. He was dragged out and slain, while 
Fei-yen was degraded from the supreme rank.” 

“Well, then?” demanded Jade Bracelet haughtily. “I 
do not imagine that any minister has been discovered and 
killed behind my bed-curtains?” 

“Certainly not!” said the Chief Eunuch hastily. “But 
envious courtiers are trying to shed an unfavorable light 
on the kindnesses of Our Mother toward the fat An Lu- 
shan. They have caught the hidden meaning of Li 
Po’s allusion, and are repeating it everywhere in greatest 
glee.” 
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A red wave of anger mounted Jade Bracelet’s cheeks. 
She made no response, but from this day she refused to 
speak of the Poem of the Peonies, and openly joined her- 
self to those who attacked the poet. 

She even went so far, one day, as to accuse him of 
disdaining the Rites and of being, in consequence, prac- 
tically a rebel. So it came to pass that the Son of Heaven 
himself, in this respect no greater than the humblest of 
his subjects, dared not smile upon him whom the favorite 
hated. 

Li Po was not long in realizing his plight, and wisely 
considered that his safest course was to get out of sight 
and out of mind. One evening, at a feast where Jade 
Bracelet did not appear, Li Po stood up and saluted the 
Son of Heaven, and then uttered his poem In Praise of 
an Early Retreat: 


Stepping across my threshold, I can see 
The misty southern mountains, shimmering 
Jacinth and emerald, touched with wizardry— 
Ah, to be there among the hills in spring! 


Across the sky unrolls a mass of cloud 
Hiding the peaks within its snowy fleece; 

Fain would my spirit flee the citied crowd 
To seek the dim horizon’s boundless peace. 


Would I were free to tread those summits white, 
Far from the world and all its vain delight! 


The Son of Heaven understood the scarce-veiled re- 
quest, and gave assent, but was determined to cast no 
public disgrace upon his poet. So, while Li Po was al- 
lowed to leave the court, he retained his rank and dig- 
nity; also, the Emperor sent him a golden tablet graven 
with an order to all officials, no matter what their grade, 
enjoining them to treat Li Po with every attention and 
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respect, under penalty of being degraded and executed. 

The audience finished, Li Po joined his friends, the 
Eight Immortals of the Winecup—seven, since the de- 
parture of Ho Chih-chang—and for him they prepared 
banquets from tavern to tavern along the road, during 
a good ten leagues from the capital; and it is said these 
feasts of farewell lasted a whole month. 

At length alone and far, Li Po rode with only one 
servant, mounted upon a donkey, and with no signs of 
his rank visible. He wandered from city to city, from 
river to mountain, and his route had neither end nor 
aim. Yet, since a poem here and there exists with dates 
and names, it is known how he followed the river Wei, 
on to the point of its junction with the Yellow River; 
and there indited a quatrain on the scene. 


The jagged rocks are foam-flecked, and the sheen 
Of dripping sands mirrors the upturned sky; 

Over the moon my light skiff floats, between 
The shimmering hills where stars flit silent by. 


As he approached the city of Hwang, Li Po heard 
many tales of the rapacity and injustice of its governor. 
Indignant, he decided to frighten the unworthy official 
into virtue, and bent his course toward the yamen. 

The governor was trying a case when Li Po appeared, 
astride his donkey, pushing the crowd apart and riding 
up to the table of the magistrate. He addressed the 
governor in no gentle terms regarding the lack of justice 
and integrity in the yamen; whereat the governor, see- 
ing a poorly dressed stranger, called his guards and or- 
dered the intruder flung into prison. 

So it was done. Chained and led to a cell, Li Po was 
then searched, when the golden tablet with the Imperial 
Seal came to light. It was taken to the governor, who 
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himself came rushing to the prison in all haste, and 
knelt before the captive. 

“Stupid that I am, not to have seen the sun behind the 
clouds!” he cried. “My sole excuse is my deep igno- 
rance.” 

Many high officials had come with the governor, and 
these now crowded around, begging Li Po to forgive the 
error of their lord. 

“Why are you thus disguised?” they queried. “If you 
had only sent in your visiting card, you would not have 
met this discourtesy.” 

“I deserve my imprisonment,” answered the poet. 
“Yet the crimes of this man against the people ought to 
be punished. I have only to send in his name to the 
higher authorities, and he will meet with the death of a 
thousand sword-cuts. His life isin my hand. Let him 
show himself to be the real Father and Mother of the 
people—and we shall see.” 

At length he accepted the atonement feast offered by 
the scholars and officials of the city; and from that day 
forward, the governor was the most virtuous of men. 

News of this adventure was noised abroad, so that folk 
thought Li Po had received a special mission to travel 
about and keep an eye on officials in high places. Dur- 
ing the sojourn of the poet in this province, it is told how 
an era of great happiness prevailed for all the common 
people. 
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Dewdrops are beaded on the marble stairs, 
My silken robes hang heavy-wet; and soon 
I pass within—then turn, to watch the moon 
Glittering through the crystal portiéres. 
—Lr1 Po 


In the melancholy twilight, Jade Bracelet was reclin- 
ing on vividly colored cushions. Crouching at her feet, 
the maid Eternal-novelty attempted to console her. 

“True, our lord did not come yesterday, yet he may 
still come to-day.” 

“Child, you do not understand,” said Jade Bracelet 
sadly. “A man’s love is like the brilliant diamond of the 
morning dew; the flowers crave it, and glitter proudly 
with it—then, when their heads droop, the drop rolls 
away. Grief and sorrow follow close upon great joy. 
My jealous anxiety drives all beauty out of my spirit, for 
I feel his love going toward other lips.” 

At this instant a voice came to them from outside. 

“The Sacred Car is here!” 

They sprang up. Sad thoughts blown away, Jade 
Bracelet darted to the window, only to see the mar- 
ble approach empty and glimmering whitely. Again 
sounded the voice: 

“He has come! He has come!” 

Jade Bracelet turned away. “Alas! It is the parrot 
on his perch—” 

Her second maid came in, with breathless news: 

“Our Mother! The Son of Heaven rests for the night 
in the Pavilion of Intoxicating Bliss. I saw the lanterns 
of his escort there.” 
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At this blow, Jade Bracelet hid her face in her hands. 

“Abandoned, then—in vain did we sacrifice to the 
Weaver, and drink the moonlight—he has deserted 
me—” 

“But our lord has not entered another palace!” ex- 
claimed the maid. 

“If his feelings were unchanged, would he leave me 
alone here?” said Jade Bracelet. “And do you think he 
is alone? No! What frightful mistake have I com- 
mitted? I must know, I must see him! Follow me, 
Eternal-novelty—I am going to see him.” 

“But he will be angry!” protested the frightened maid. 

“Then my uncertainty will be ended. I will strike 
on his love as upon a plate of jade, and hear if the har- 
mony of his passion still rings true to my touch.” 

“But, Our Mother—listen! The third watch of the 
night is beating on drum and gong. Better wait until 
to-morrow—” 

“Enough, enough!” exclaimed the angry beauty, 
brushing away her tears. “His forgetfulness goes 
through me as a poisoned arrow. Bring a lantern— 
come!” 

They set forth, and in the quiet night the glow of the 
gauzy lamp troubled the roosting birds and made them 
dream of untimely dawn. Traversing the gardens, they 
came at length to the Pavilion of Intoxicating Bliss, 
where Kao Li-shih walked to and fro. He saw them, 
recognized the Second Empress, and knelt before her. 

“Where is the Son of Heaven?” demanded Jade Brace- 
let curtly. 

“Tn this pavilion, Our Mother!” 

“Who is with him?” 

“Nobody.” 

She smiled icily. “Then open the door.” 


“Yesterday our lord, wearied by the cares of state, said 
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he wished to rest alone for the night, lest his oppressed 
spirits vex the happiness of Our Mother—” 

“Why are you here?” 

“To guard the Jade Gate against visitors.” 

“Kao Li-shih, would you dare prevent me from enter- 
ing?” she exclaimed. ‘The Chief Eunuch beat the ground 
with his forehead. 

“Do not hold me responsible, Our Mother! I obey 
the orders of our lord.” 

“Go away, face of a ghost!” she cried out. “Anger 
fills my mouth with bitterness. I see everything; there 
is a woman with him, and it is because I am abandoned 
that you dare repulse me—well, I shall open the door 
myself!” 

“Our Mother! At least allow me to knock and an- 
nounce you!” 

Rising, he called out loudly. “Lai! Lai! Our 
Mother Yang wishes to enter! Open the door, ye 
guards!” 

In the darkness of his room the Son of Heaven, wak- 
ened from his dreams, sat up. He heard a second call 
from the Chief Eunuch; then an officer, knocking at the 
panel, spoke in a low voice. 

“Ten Thousand Years! Our Mother Yang has come. 
Shall I let her in?” 

“Wait!” returned the Son of Heaven. “Lead the 
Empress Mei into the upper hall, and carry her robes and 

ins.” 
i He turned, and gently addressed a gracious figure at 
his side, wrapped in silks. 

“Go now! We must not give pain to those who love 
us. You will come back soon.” 

Obediently, the beauty followed the guard, and pres- 
ently Jade Bracelet entered and spoke boldly. 

“Ten Thousand Years! Your wife has just heard 
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that the Sacred Car was tired; I have come to give my 
attention and help.” 

“Tired,” said the Emperor, “and feeling like a lonely 
widower, I desired not to disturb you. Yet, now, in the 
middle of the night, you come to me.” 

“T have already guessed your ailment.” 

“And what did you guess?” he returned, laughing. 

“Lord, I have often thought my feeble means insuf- 
ficient to watch over you. Here you are weary, and you 
too recognize my lack of merit, since you do not ask me 
to join you. Then by all means ask another woman, 
more clever than I, to soothe your careworn mind! Why 
not call upon Empress Mei for help?” 

In mingled surprise and confusion, the Son of Heaven 
lifted his head. 

“Eh? But she has retired long since in her palace— 
and why should I not ask you to my side, then?” 

“What difference between one woman and another?” 
As she spoke, Jade Bracelet sent darting glances about, 
then laughed a little. “If the Master of the World is so 
lonely, why do I see a pheenix hairpin and a woman’s 
ribbon beside his bed?” 

“Strange!” exclaimed the Son of Heaven, leaning for- 
ward to look at the objects. “Most singular! How did 
they come here?” 

But now Jade Bracelet, picking up the hairpin and rib- 
bon, called in the guard and handed them to him. 

“Empress Mei forgot these when she passed to the 
upper hall. Go quickly and give them to her, saying 
that I will watch until morning over the health of the 
Chariot of Wisdom.” 

Ming Huang, however, had no intention of letting 
himself be openly managed by any one. 

“I am too weary for attention from any one,” he said 
in a displeased tone, and called out sharply for the Chief 
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Eunuch. “Kao,” he commanded, “lead the Second Em- 
press to her palace.” 

“T obey the decree,” said the officer. 

Jade Bracelet dared not protest—she knew well enough 
when the Emperor meant his words. She accompanied 
the Chief Eunuch to the gardens. It was the cold gray 
light which precedes dawn, the birds had not yet begun 
their morning concert; everything was silent. 

“Your slave dares much in speaking,” said Kao 
abruptly. “Yet in all the empire is no man, poor or rich, 
who does not enjoy both wife and concubine. Why, 
then, should not the Chariot of Light be like unto his 
people?” 

Jade Bracelet smiled. “I,” she said, “am not like those 
who, wearing a blue robe, forbid others to wear blue. 
Why did he not tell me to remain, Kao?” 

_ “Perhaps he feared to displease Our Mother.” 

“T am not a little cloud that any breeze floats away. 
He has been seeing Mei Fei again—” 

“Our Mother!” broke in Kao. “Do not let sorrow 
leave its traces on your face! The day has come. Your 
jade body, more precious than a thousand gold ingots, is 
certainly wearied. Deign to anoint it with aromatics, 
and to bathe it in the perfumed water of the hot springs!” 

The crafty eunuch gave her one look, and Jade Brace- 
let, catching it, nodded in pleased comprehension. He 
turned and left her, while she directed her steps to a 
high rocky cliff green with overhanging trees. Within 
the grotto was built a marble hall, whence ascended the 
vapors of a warm spring, whose waters escaped beneath 
a marble arch. 

Jade Bracelet mounted the steps and entered, Eternal- 
novelty following. In the hall, a sculptured marble 
balustrade surrounded a pool, over which hung a light 
veil of steam; perfumes, dissolved in the warm waters, 
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embalmed the atmosphere; through the trellised win- 
dows came the first rosy tints of sunlight. 

One by one, the robes of the Second Empress fell. 
The cape with its floating ribbons, the wide sleeves of 
the robe, the thousand-pleated skirt. When the thin 
and transparent tunic was removed, the jade body ap- 
peared in all its perfection. Like a lily of purity, she 
stepped into the greenish water, and her supple round 
arms and shoulders became opalescent in the shimmer- 
ing light. 

Presently, behind her, the door opened noiselessly. 
The Son of Heaven stood there, drinking in the delicate 
and soft light, his eyes wide with smiling admiration. 
After a moment Jade Bracelet felt his gaze, and with a 
slight scream of fright, turned about. 

Then her face was illumined like the sky of gracious 
dawn. 
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The flowers are fallen to fragments, for spring has found her bane, 
And the wind is white with petals, thick as summer rain; 
Blossoms are made but to perish, beauty is gone in a breath, 

So banish the touch of sadness with wine, that knows not death! 


Here, a tumbledown cottage makes nest for the river-birds; 
There, the tombs of princes are trampled by passing herds. 
Fate renders all men equal, fame is an ancient lie— 
So let us pleasure our bodies, before our bodies die! 


Each morn, in the hot rich sunlight, we sell our clothes for wine, 

Each night we stagger homeward in an ecstasy divine; 

We're swamped in debt—what matter? We'll die of drink—who cares? 
We can’t all live to eighty, so let us sow our tares! 


—Tu Fu 


THE sun rose on the birthday of the Second Empress. hs 


During some weeks, horsemen had been coursing furi- THE 
ously over all the roads of the empire, bringing precious passion 
objects or rare dishes to the capital. In their mad haste OF 
they ran down travelers or galloped across new-planted seers 
fields, destroying crops but sowing in their wake a hatred en 
only restrained by fear. a 


The kingdom of Yue, now Fukien province, at the 
mouth of the Min River, sent the most delicious of li-chi mf 
nuts. Yunnan offered tangerines larger than the largest 
oranges. Far-off Turkestan despatched its sweetest 
watermelons and its rarest giant grapes. Birds of myriad 
hues, pearls, jewels of all kinds, poured in from every 
quarter of Asia. General Kao Hsein-chih, who had re- 
cently led his army over the Hindu Kush by the Baroghil 
pass, sent rare Buddhist images looted from the Indus 
valley. 
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Despite these joyous preparations, however, the Min- 
ister of the Right handed in grave reports at the most 
recent audience. Two years of drought had ruined the 
central provinces, and the famished people murmured. 
Also, Yang Kuo-chung had received secret and dis- 
quieting reports regarding the troops of the principality 
recently given An Lu-shan; all the Chinese officers had 
been replaced by Uigurs, Tungans and other barbarians, 
while their armament had been increased and their 
numbers largely augmented. Yet, when Yang Kuo- 
chung had finished speaking, the Son of Heaven waved 
his hand irritably. 

“My ministers, you are always jealous of one another; 
I cannot reward one of you without having him de- 
nounced by the rest as the author of a hundred crimes! 
In this joyous time we must not intrude with any unwel- 
come thoughts.” 

The minister was silenced. So, with the great feast 
of Jade Bracelet’s birthday, all else was put aside, and 
festivity reigned. 

The day’s feast was to be given in an imposing struc- 
ture built over the waters of the lake. This palace had 
the form of those giant two-decked junks which sail the 
southern rivers; but it was made all of pink and white 
marble. On three sides, the outer walls were of open- 
work carving, and the interstices were filled with colored 
glass, lighting the feasting hall with strange colors—a 
happy contrast with the clear and peaceful vision of the 
lotus-dotted lake, on the fourth side. 

From the shore to this marble ship led a covered 
bridge. Farther out in the lake swam a fantastic fish of 
huge size, whose body-scales and tail were cleverly con- 
structed to move with the slightest wind or wave; two 
silken ropes ran back to the ship’s prow, as though she 
were being dragged by the monster. Bright sails and 
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banners flew upon her masts, lending her an air of 
reality. : 

The guests were already assembled. The princes and 
ministers, standing by the balustrade of the balcony, saw 
the imperial chariot appear, surrounded by the usual 
cohort of guards. The Emperor and Jade Bracelet 
stepped out and responded to the respectful greetings, 
then the Second Empress looked around. 

“But where are all the beauties of the palace? Why 
are they not here?” 

The guests looked one at another in dismay. Then, 
suddenly, from a nearby pathway came an astonishing 
company at which every one stared blankly. 

In a huge perambulator of red-gold and blue, An Lu- 
shan sat disguised as a new-born baby. A tiny em- 
broidered bonnet with two long red tassels enclosed his 
wide, shaven face. He was dressed in a short coat and 
wide short knickers such as infants wore. To the jumps 
of the creaking perambulator, his enormous body rolled 
now to the right, now to the left. 

The Third and Fourth Empresses, attired as nurses, 
pushed their heavy load with difficulty, and after them 
came all the ladies of the court, laughing and making 
merry as they watched the antics of the giant infant. 
An Lushan held a large bottle of colored glass, a gift 
from the land of Seroli on the western sea. A tube of 
ivory led into the bottle, and An Lu-shan feigned to 
suck at it, making a thousand grimaces, bursting into 
wild cries when one of the ladies pretended to draw back 
the bottle lest he stifle himself. 

Coming toward the imperial group, An immediately 
dropped his bottle, waved his arms and legs convulsively 
and shouted at the Second Empress. 

“Mama! Mama!” 

The laughter redoubled. The Son of Heaven himself 
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had lost all his gravity and roared until the tears streamed 
down his cheeks. Lending herself to the jest, Jade 
Bracelet leaned over the perambulator. 

“Don’t cry, little baby! Here I am!” 

An flung his arms about her, rubbed his enormous 
face against the flowers of her corsage, and scarce could 
she repulse him for laughter. Aided by the other Em- 
presses, she pushed the vehicle over the bridge to the 
marble junk, threatening to drop An over the edge into 
the lake if he was not a good boy. 

Arrived in the festal hall, An refused to leave his car- 
riage, and the Empresses were forced to feed him bit by 
bit. They poured warm liquors in the bottle, and soon, 
with the enthusiasm of wine to help, An was making 
jest after jest about his mama and even about the needs of 
babies. 

The feast became a “féte of noise and joy,” to which 
the assembled poets lent themselves fully, and mirth 
waxed mad and merry. 

Toward the close of the repast, when the fires of gayety 
seemed dying, a eunuch appeared bringing in a strange 
box, mounted and surrounded by gold brocade. This 
was placed in the hall, while the astonished Emperor 
demanded what it could be, and the box developed into 
a portable puppet-show. The curtain was run up and a 
marionette representing an old man bobbed into sight 
and then prostrated himself. 

“Ten Thousand Years! Ten thousand times ten 
thousand years!” 

The Son of Heaven had never gone out into the streets 
of the capital and was not acquainted with this popular 
pastime of the people. He watched in fascination while 
a comedy was played, with its pseudo-pathetic touches. 
When the curtain fell he applauded wildly. 

“Rao! Excellent! Bring me one of those players!” 
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The puppets were brought, and he examined them 
attentively. He made the old man work on its cords, 
and presently, giving sign to the musicians, uttered the 
quatrain which is known as the “Song of a Marionette”— 


A bit of wood, swan’s-down and paint and glue, 
And lo, Iam a man! I walk and dance, 
Strut on the stage, fall into drunken trance— 
Men are the same, for they are puppets too. 


When the feast wore itself out, and the guests had de- 
parted, the Emperor and Jade Bracelet remained alone. 
They walked leisurely along the lake-shore, pausing to 
admire the weeping willows and the flower-sweet curves 
of a brook, or watching the calm reflection of golden- 
tiled palaces in the still water; and so, coming at last to 
the Pavilion of Forgetfulness, were lost to sight. 
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Autumn is here, grim guest who lingers long, 
And here I sit, grown old and gray and waste, 
A century old, and weak who once was strong— 
Even the sunny wine has lost its taste! 
—Tvu Fu 


_ Tue denunciations against An Lu-shan became more 
precise and detailed, and Yang Kuo-chung, on the day 
after the feast in the marble ship, resolved to hesitate no 
longer in exposing his suspicions. 

The Prime Minister had witnessed the extraordinary 
favor enjoyed by the fat barbarian, and knew it to be re- 
sented by all the courtiers; even his own enemies, he felt, 
would now support him. Accordingly, when the morn- 
ing audience was opened, Yang advanced, knelt, and 
gravely laid bare the situation. Then, carried away by 
his suspicion, he concluded by an attack the more rude 
because An was present in person. 

“Under the appearance of an ignorant jester, An Lu- 
shan hides his wild wolf’s head. He is, by these reports, 
convicted of having plotted against the state with his 
chief lieutenant, Chih Lei-fu. His rebellion is prepared, 
and he only waits the opportunity of unmasking his am- 
bition. We beg our lord to destroy this evil weed in its 
root.” 

Yang was still speaking, when An Lu-shan came rush- 
ing forward and flung himself on his knees. 

“Your Mercy has raised an obscure subject above his 
merit,” he cried. “In my stupidity I did not know how 
to gain the friendship of your ministers. Instead, I pro- 
voked their envy—and now they are trying to destroy 
me in your sight!” 
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He broke into a storm of tears. 

“I am a barbarian, a poor orphan,” he sobbed. “A 
humble loyal subject, I have only my Emperor, my Seig- 
neur, to protect me against attacks. I am his horse and 
his dog!” 

Yang turned and looked at him in disdain. 

“Jealous of you? You forget our first interview. 
Would to heaven, for the sake of the empire, that I had 
not begged for your life! You would to-day be a head- 
less corpse and the state would be in security.” 

“I owe everything to the bounty of my Emperor!” 
sobbed An. 

The Master of the World, accustomed to the jealousies 
of those around him, had heard the accusations without 
lending them too much weight. He lifted his hand, and 
his Dragon’s voice fell like a thunderclap upon the dis- 
mayed Yang Kuo-chung. 

“My ministers and my princes are apt at denuncia- 
tions, but the crimes here reported have not yet taken 
place. It is against all justice to reward or punish for 
actions not yet committed. Now, in order to appease all 
strife, I name An Lu-shan Guardian of the Northern 
Provinces! Let him depart at once to his post of duty!” 

The fat nomad could not restrain one flashing glance 
of triumph at Yang Kuo-chung, then flung himself 
down again before the throne. 

“Ten Thousand Years! Ten Thousand Years!” he 
cried. “And I will not see the August Face again? 
Exiled afar, expelled from the Gardens of Happiness, 
my life will be desolate! I obey the decree.” 

The Prime Minister spoke coldly, in bitter irony 
which did not reach the Emperor. 

“The Guardian of the Northern Provinces is master 
of the army. He commands the barbarian mercenaries, 
and can open the whole extent of the Great Wall to the 
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desert tribes. If he wishes, he can come to the capital se 
and occupy it within three days. We congratulate you, THE 
An Lu-shan, upon thus becoming the pillar of the em. 
pire!” 

So An Lushan departed straightway to his post. 
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With gong and drum reveille greets the day, 
Upon the sunrise, hills and river merge 
With savage grandeur—and our banners surge 
Into the land of T’sin, in bold array! 


No foe can pass the T’ien-ping fort, or seize 
Those mighty mountain-peaks, with peril strewn; 
Watch-towers rise empty to the morning moon, 

The fords are guarded by the brave green trees! 

—Mine Huane-t1 


Emperor Mine Huanc fared forth to the chase, after 
the manner of the realm—an imperial hunt serving also 
for the annual maneuvers of the army. The entire court, 
accompanied by several thousand men, moved into the 
wild mountainous region east of Chang-an, the land of 
T’sin, ancient cradle of the race. 

Here the sacred mountain Hwa-shan lifted its temple- 
crowned head. Through the lofty chain cut the Yellow 
River, roaring through the narrow Pass of Pu-kwan, 
which gave access to central China from the side of 
Chang-an. The hills were thickly forested, and to this 
day are still among the wildest of China. Here coursed 
strange animals such as the ta-kiang, the goat-horse, or 
the se-pu-siang, the deer with mules’ feet. Unknown 
birds, and, it was said, a dragon or two, might be found 
among the great forests of oak and pine, where also grew 
wood-oil trees and the massive nan-mu giants covering 
an acre of ground, whose beams were used for temples 
and palaces, retaining their sweet fragrance after hun- 
dreds of years had passed. 

The camp was finally pitched in a deep and wide val- 
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ley, by a clear torrent. Three days since, an army of 
twenty thousand beaters had begun to move in a huge 
semicircle, gradually closing in upon a line flanked by 
the Yellow River. With drums and trumpets and clash- 
ing gongs, they drew closer, game of every species fleeing 
before them by the hundred. 

With dawn came a courier bearing word that all was 
ready, and the Son of Heaven gave the signal. He was 
presented with a black barb harnessed in gold and pur- 
ple; the noble animal shook his fiery head and covered 
the attendants with flecks of foam, as the Emperor 
gained the saddle. The princes and ministers mounted, 
with great brandishing of bows and spears. The bar- 
barian officers of the Guard, wild nomads from the 
frontiers, could not contain their savage exultation; fal- 
cons on wrist, they galloped about madly, sent up thun- 
derous shouts of joy, raised dust and clamor. Then the 
hunters set off, followed by attendants to bring home the 
spoils. 

Soon the whistling of arrows mingled with the cries 
of the falconers, with thunder of beating hooves, with 
yells of triumph. Here, a group of riders drew rein on a 
hill-flank to watch the falcon curving down upon a 
bounding hare—dropping at length like a ball of lead 
upon the head of the fugitive, sinking claws into dis- 
tended eyes, striking with cruel beak upon the panting 
throat. 

There, a wounded tiger was surrounded by a group 
of archers, who, holding off, made the beast a target for 
their long shafts. In vain he leaped at them; evading 
his attacks, shooting from the saddle, they brought him 
down while the dogs harried him from behind. 

Among the trees of the forest had been stretched nets, 
forming long avenues closed at the far end, into which 
deer and other game dashed, to be caught and held, 
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while pheasants and every species of bird found escape 
similarly cut off above. 

At length the day wore to its close, and the hunt- 
wearied horsemen returned in groups to camp, where 
the game was being arranged in great heaps. With the 
approach of night, fires were lighted, throwing flicker- 
ing red flames across the darkness, and a babel of tongues 
upgrew as each huntsman recounted his exploits. 

In the huge tent of parti-colored silks which sheltered 
the feast of the Son of Heaven, the court assembled, still 
in costumes of the chase. Golden dishes passed around, 
wine cheered all hearts, and presently the Emperor de- 
manded music. The Commander of the Guard made 
respectful reply: 

“The autumn hunt is an exercise for the army. In our 
camps there is no orchestra; we have only drums and 
conch-shells and gongs during a campaign.” 

The Emperor smiled. “Let the drums give a rhythm 
—who will compose a poem on this day?” 

One looked at another, but the slow beat of drums, 
the barbarous gongs and conches, fell into no one’s 
mood. Then spoke out Chang Tsu, once a Censor, ban- 
ished to Canton for too much criticism, then recalled, 
and now a secretary in the Board of Works. 

“Ten Thousand Years! If the Car of Wisdom will 
pardon my audacity, I might recite the poem of a great 
friend, who is now departed into the provinces. He 
wrote it upon the northern frontier, to just such music 
as this.” 

“Who is this friend?” asked the Son of Heaven. 

Thos 

A certain apprehension fell upon those around. They 
knew well that old Chang Tsu, especially when in- 
flamed by wine, was capable of saying anything, even of 
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criticizing the Son of Heaven himself. However, the 
Emperor nodded and smiled. 

“I shall be glad to hear again the great talent of our 
Exiled Immortal!” 

So, quickening the beat of the drums with a signal, 
Chang Tsu recited this poem: 


Thrice happy they who hold the far frontier! 

No books are theirs, and yet from year to year 
They grow apace. They course the beasts of prey, 
Stake life upon a spear-cast, cross the gray 
Unbroken desert on a steed untamed, 

Racing their shadows fleet, with blow on blow 
Of iron whips, across the driven snow— 

These are the men whose deeds are ever famed! 


The scholar sniffs, and seeks his bed. Says he: 
“What good is all this waste of energy?” 


The minister bowed and seated himself, amid dead 
silence. The reproof was the more bitter for its subtle 
irony, and bit deep into every heart—not one there but 
saw the audacious parallel drawn between the fighting 
troops of the frontiers, and this great battue of game, this 
mockery of battle and blood. 

Then the Son of Heaven smiled and lifted his cup, 
and apprehension passed. 
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Beneath bare trees, our tents surround a well, 
The campfires die, gone are the blinking lights, 
I hear the tread of a lone sentinel— 
The cold moon speaks of other, gayer nights. 


Even my books have lost their charm, for years 
Weigh down my head, and I am cast aside, 
Disgraced and exiled to the far frontiers, 
A withered branch—Lord, where does peace abide? 
—Tvu Fu 


Yanc Kuo-cuuna, kneeling, cried out his bitter tid- 
ings. 

“Ten Thousand Years! The rebellion has broken 
out. An Lu-shan maneuvered his troops near the Pu- 
kwan pass; it was a crafty move, to bring his best cavalry 
close to the capital. In spite of your orders, I had sent a 
few regiments to guard the pass, however—” 

“Tt is well,” interposed the Son of Heaven. “Our men 
have checked the rebels. Send reénforcements at once 
and crush this madness!” 

“The officer commanding the pass was won over by 
An Lushan. He betrayed the Throne.” 

_ At this terrible news, silence of consternation fell. 

The Prime Minister had asked a special audience, for 
it was evening. He had been received in the Golden 
Room, where Jade Bracelet and the Son of Heaven sat 
together, and he delivered his tidings with scant cere- 
mony. 

“When did this happen?” asked the Emperor, 
stunned by word that the impregnable pass of Pu-kwan 
was lost. 
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“Certain officers escaped, rode their horses to death, 
and just reached the capital. They say that An Lu- 
shan’s cavalry is in close pursuit and may be here within 
a few hours.” 

“Ah!” murmured the Emperor. “My fault is indeed 
grave—who would have believed that this fat barbarian 
could be so cunning?” 

“But his loyalty is so simple, so open!” cried Jade 
Bracelet. 

“He has already proclaimed his intention of giving us 
as slaves to his men,” dryly answered her brother. 

“The troops here at the capital are strong enough to 
crush these rebels,” exclaimed the Emperor, rallying 
from the blow. “Send out all our forces to meet them; 
fresh troops should find these rapidly marching, wearied 
regiments an easy prey!” 

“The Military Governor of the capital is outside.” 

eethim.enter:: 

A moment later, the governor entered, in full armor. 
Instead of prostrating himself, he bowed, according to 
the rites in time of war. 

“Are you ready to set out and crush these rebels?” de- 
manded the Emperor. 

“Ten Thousand Years! We have no arms. Our quiv- 
ers are empty. The arsenals have been stripped bare—” 

“What?” exclaimed the Son of Heaven, amazed. 
“How is this?” 

“A month ago the Great Keeper of the Weapons re- 
ceived an order from An Lu-shan, countersigned with 
the Seal of State. Everything was sent to the northern 
frontier forces.” 

The Emperor sat silent for a long moment. 

“The arsenals stripped—to supply this revolt! Then 
your troops cannot fight?” 

“They have only the arrows for reviews. The bar- 
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barian archers of An could decimate our regiments with- 
out a blow struck in return.” 

“Have you any plan?” 

“We must leave the capital at once. The court and 
loyal troops can retire into Szechuan, where the local 
troops are faithful and the arsenals well supplied. Mean- 
time, let couriers be sent in all directions; we shall gather 
men and supplies, and return to crush this impious re- 
volt.” 

The Emperor looked helplessly at his Prime Minister. 

“Your advice, Yang Kuo-chung?” 

“The same. If the court is taken, the dynasty falls. 
Instant flight is our only hope.” 

“Then give the orders,” said the Son of Heaven. 
“Empty the treasury, for An Lu-shan certainly will 
strike at it first—” 

Through the vast grounds of the palace, through the 
streets of Chang-an, torches began to flicker. Out along 
the hill crests broke the glitter of signal-fires. Drums 
and gongs began a steady beating. From tranquil night, 
the whole great city leaped into wild uproar and con- 
fusion, as the news spread and fright leaped across the 
roofs like wildfire. Within an hour, files of carts and 
trains of fugitives were heading out of the capital for the 
safety of the hills, and the sad exodus had begun. 

In the Golden Room, Jade Bracelet flung herself at 
the feet of her imperial spouse, bitter tears upon her 
cheeks. 

“Ten Thousand Years!” she cried. “Your slave de- 
serves death. It is I who am the cause of this rebellion. 
I laughed and jested with this fat barbarian. I detained 
the Son of Heaven far from the cares of government, 
holding him bound with my smiles, my vain words and 
dances—” 


With a sad indulgence, he lifted her. 
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“Jade Bracelet, you have been only the instrument 
used by Destiny to blind my eyes. After all, we are but 
the playthings of Superior Fate. Whatever we do is the 
unavoidable consequence of our past. The wise man 
looks to the future—so come! Prepare what you must 
take, and be ready.” 

Thus was the capital abandoned. 
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Despair now drives them, who until to-day 
Beyond the Palace Gates had never passed; 

All that they knew or were is swept away— 
They whirl along like leaves before the blast. 


Laughing they lived, all careless of the hour, 
Drinking the purple dew of sunny wine; 

Laughing, they thought to die in pomp and power 
With soft fair hands to comfort their decline. 


And now they flee, poor hungered dust-white things, 
Shelterless, hopeless, lost in mad uproar; 
When storm destroys the golden roof of kings, 
Their people feel the lashing rain full sore! 
—L1i Po 


Nor until dawn did the Imperial cavalcade find itself Jk 


in readiness. The carts were laden, the treasure was un- THE 
der the direct guard of the princes and their most trusty PASSION 
men; horses were saddled, and sedan-chairs for the Em- OF 
presses and ladies were waiting, with their relays of |= yanc 
bear ers. KWEL 
The gates were flung open, and for the last time, as FEI 


many thought, the princes of the house of 'T’ang passed Y 
beneath the high flowered portico of the outer entrance, 
the Gate of the Golden Horse, with the guards around 
and before them. 
In this time the Imperial Guard was largely formed 
of sons and nephews of the shan-yu, the khans and chief- 
tains of frontier peoples. The princes had come to the 
capital, bringing nobles and cavaliers, who retained the 
picturesque costumes of their tribes. Ostensibly here to 
honor their families, they were in reality hostages for 
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frontier peace; also, thus becoming known to the min- 
isters, and seeing the wonders of Chang-an, they became 
tied to the realm by personal bonds. Among these 
guards were men of Tokharistan, of Kabul, the grand- 
son of Firuz, last king of Persia, dispossessed by the 
Arabs, Uigurs and Turks, Coreans, Tibetans, Burmese 
and others. 

The road of the fugitives followed the northern part 
of the city. The walls were crowded by folk, angry at 
finding no defense made and themselves thus aban- 
doned by court and army. Furious shouts upgrew, 
taunts and objurgations were hurled at the passing cor- 
tege, then stones were flung. Exasperated, the Sien-po 
battalion sent a flight of shafts at the crowd, and that 
ended the demonstration. 

Heading northeast, the column now crossed the 
bridge of the Wei, opposite the old city of Sien-Yuan— 
the capital in the dim past of Chi Huang-ti, the Yellow 
Emperor, first ruler of 'T’sin, and founder of the empire. 
When the cortege had passed, Yang Kuo-chung gave 
order to fire the bridge, in order to cut off pursuit. As 
fascines were piled around the wooden pillars and fired, 
the Son of Heaven saw the smoke from his chariot, in- 
quired the cause, and at once gave orders to scatter the 
fire. 

“We are fleeing among the first,” he said bitterly to 
Yang. “Should we cut off the escape of others to insure 
our own? Let those who wish to flee from Chang-an, 
do so, and after their passage the bridge may be fired.” 

Toward midday, reaching the town of Sien-yuan, the 
court procession filed into the Palace of the Meditating 
Sage. So hurried was the flight that no preparation had 
been made to feed the great exodus from the Forbidden 
City. The Imperial cooks rushed among the shops, the 
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soldiers of the guard entered the houses, in search of 
whatever food might be obtained—with or without 
buying. 

The Emperor found himself alone in the wild con- 
fusion, unattended, momentarily overlooked. Walking 
about, helpless, anxious, he passed through the gate of 
the palace, and there came upon an old, poorly dressed 
crofter, who stood holding a bowl of food. Seeing him- 
self observed, the old peasant bowed low. 

“Pardon a humble slave’s presumption, my prince! 
How can I reach the Son of Heaven? I hear he has ar- 
rived. Having nothing else to offer, in my loyalty, I 
would fain present him with this bowl of wheat and 
wide beans, for I hear the court hungers.” 

“Ah! Give it to me,” said Ming Huang-ti. “I prom- 
ise it reaches the Son of Heaven.” 

“Tt is only a poor, unworthy gift—” 

“Your sincere tribute is more pleasant in his sight than 
the richest jewels offered by a deceitful heart! Who 
are your” 

“My name is Wang; I was born here and have never 
left this town, but cultivated my fields until my hair 
grew white and my shoulders bowed. Alas, that rebel- 
lion should now threaten to destroy all the realm! Why 
did not the Son of Heaven choose more trusty coun- 
cilors? But I speak too boldly.” 

“On the contrary, your opinion interests me,” said 
Ming Huang-ti dryly. “What, think you, has caused 
these troubles?” 

“Everybody knows that the Minister Yang—but per- 
haps he is your friend?” 

“T have no friends,” said the Emperor. “Go on.” 

“This Yang, then, is responsible for all! Assured of 
his sister’s protection, he has abused his power, and the 
poison of his corruption has undermined the dynasty. 
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The officials are but reflections of his vices. Had he not 
been corrupted, the vile An Lu-shan would have long 
ago been beheaded for his fault on the frontier!” 

“Who could guess, though, that this An would re- 
volt?” 

“Bah! His plans were rumored all over! But when 
he was accused, the Emperor gave him higher posts and 
titles. Who would again serve to boost him thus?” 

“Then it seems that the Son of Heaven is really to 
blame?” 

Frightened at this deduction, so loudly spoken, the 
old crofter hobbled away in all haste. The Emperor, 
deep in thought, returned into the palace, still holding 
the bowl of food. In the central hall he found the Em- 
presses and children huddled together, and a boy wailed 
out that he was hungry. 

“What? You have been given nothing?” demanded 
the Son of Heaven. 

“Not a grain of rice!” 

“Here is a dish of wheat and beans that was given 
me—” 

The children seized upon it, dipped eager hands in 
the thick gruel, and emptied the bowl in a moment. 

Disorder followed on disorder. When some food had 
been procured, the command to set forth was given, but 
there were no porters; they had all absconded. Hence 
the sedan-chairs were abandoned, the Emperor and the 
princes took to horseback, and the carts and chariots 
were given up to the women and children. In this man- 
ner they resumed the flight. 

There was no pause until midnight, when the com- 
pany reached the city of T’sin-cheng. Warned by early 
fugitives and fearing the barbarians, the inhabitants had 
departed bodily with all their possessions; the court, 
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from the Son of Heaven down, dropped wearily in lit- 
tered straw, and so made their beds. 

When at sunrise the procession was formed, the 
Crown Prince, Li T’ing, halted his father. 

“Do you indeed mean to fly to Szechuan? Then the 
rebels will destroy everything. Why not try to gather 
a few faithful regiments here and defend your people?” 

“If then we fail,” said the Emperor, “and success is 
more than doubtful, the whole empire is lost. And 
where else shall we find faithful troops?” 

“At the frontier are loyal regiments and faithful vas- 
sals:s 

“Tf you wish, go to the northwest frontier and take 
command. The throne is yours if you succeed, my son.” 

With this, the Emperor gave rein to his horse, and 
was gone. A group of foreign princes, from the guards, 
had heard the words, and now they crowded about the 
young Li T’ing with shouts of acclamation. 

“Go to the northwest, then!” exclaimed the eunuch 
Li Fu-kuo with energy. “Kuo Tzu-i commands there; 
he is loyal, and a great general. To the frontier!” 

“To the frontier!” echoed the hostage princes around. 
“Our armies will follow you—the Son of Heaven him- 
self has given you the throne. To the frontier, and 
takeit)” 

The prince sent off his second son Shu to advise the 
Emperor of the decision. Shu galloped up alongside 
the Son of Heaven, and imparted the message. Ming 
Huang-ti nodded, and ordered up the commander of his 
best regiment, the Flying Dragons. 

“Go to my son, who fights for the dynasty,” he or- 
dered. “Obey him as you would obey me. In his hands 
rests the empire. Let him succeed, and I give up the 
throne to him.” 

So the flight was sundered, and that day Li T’ing and 
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his cavalry rushed to the northwest. When night came, 
the Emperor and his sad, bedraggled court took refuge 
in the little post-station of Ma-wei, little dreaming what 
dire destiny lay in wait there. 
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Dragon and Tiger now dispute their prey, 

And soldiers wander ravening through the realm; 
How can a song depict this evil day— 

The fears that burn, the griefs that overwhelm? 


Culture is swept away and lost to sight, 
And men hold all the past in high disdain; 

The storm that shatters kings, breaks down the slight 
Slim flowers; but the thorns of war remain. 


The waves of mad rebellion fall and rise, 
Bursting in endless foam. Loss follows gain, 
Defeat rides victory hard; the empire lies 
A shattered wreck, and Chaos holds the rein. 
—Li Po 


Tue rebellion, bursting so abruptly in a period of full 
peace, swept all before it; the crafty preparations of An 
Lu-shan allowed his horde of cavalry to pierce the hill- 
passes and pour down into the valleys of the Yellow 
River and the Wei. Treachery and bribery fought for 
him on all sides. ‘The torrent poured from the northeast 
into the heart of 'T’sin. 

At Chang-an, following the departure of the court, 
all was mad confusion. Those who could do so, packed 
up and fled to west and south; the roads were choked 
with long trains of fugitives, and robber bands sprang 
up everywhere to prey on these unhappy ones. Those 
who remained in the capital buried their treasures and 
awaited the inevitable, for the governor had announced 
that only immediate capitulation was possible. 

An Lu-shan, well informed by his spies, pressed on 
with his horde of cavalry and arrived under the walls of 
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Chang-an late in the same day of the court’s flight. The 
gates were open; the governor and his lesser officials 
came forth and asked mercy for the inhabitants. This, 
An himself might have granted, but the commander of 
the horde, one Sun 'T’sao-chih, intervened. 

“What man risks his life except for profit!” he cried 
aloud. “Is war a jest? The city is ours, and our troops 
shall enjoy it!” 

A roar of acclamation arose from the horde, and An 
Lu-shan dared not gainsay his men. 

“When the other regiments have arrived, and we have 
secured the walls against any attack,” he declared, “let 
the city be given to the horde.” 

Whereupon he passed on to the Palace, which he 
knew so well. Occupying it with his personal body- 
guard, he convoked the chiefs of his army and all the 
notables and officials of the capital, announcing a feast 
for that evening in the Throne Hall. 

None dared refuse, and when evening had come, An 
Lu-shan, seated on the dragon of gold and jade, received 
the polite phrases of his guests. When all were arrived, 
he stood up, his robe of golden brocade glittering in the 
torchlight, and proclaimed the foundation of the Great 
Yen dynasty, himself taking the name of Emperor 
Hsiung Wu. His chiefs led the applause, in which all 
perforce joined. 

“Ten Thousand Years! Ten Thousand Times Ten 
Thousand Years!” 

Feasting began, the wine was passed, and the new 
Emperor appointed his court officials and played at dig- 
nity savagely enough. The musicians were summoned 
to enliven the feast, and although the Chief Musician 
and many of the orchestra had fled with Ming Huang, 
those who remained were brought in and set to play. 

Their gay melodies afforded painful contrast with the 
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red glare of fires rising over the city, where looters were 
hard at work; while across the Palace gardens drifted 
now and again the thin screams of women and the yells 
of barbarian pillagers. And then, in a moment of si- 
lence, from the ranks of the musicians came a half- 
choked sob. An Lu-shan lifted his head. 

“Who dares to weep on this auspicious day?” he de- 
manded. | 

Silence fell upon all, but when he asked again, threat- 
ening to have them all beheaded on the spot unless the 
culprit stood up, out stepped one man, holding his lute. 

“Tt is I, Lei Hai-tsing!” 

“You, earthworm?” sneered An. “You dare to la- 
ment thus? What punishment fits such crime as yours?” 

Knowing the barbarian of old, perceiving himself lost, 
the musician gave full rein to his contempt and hatred. 

“Nay, what punishment fits your own crimes, An Lu- 
shan?” he cried out loudly. “I have seen you come here 
under sentence of death for cowardice, and the Divine 
Mercy gave you pardon and rank. To prove your grati- 
tude and nobility, you revolt, and now sully the palace 
with your presence. What of your own punishment, 
rebel?” 

The enormous man lifted himself on the throne in a 
transport of fury. 

“Wretch! I have conquered the universe, the throne 
is mine, the capital has submitted to me—and you, a 
little musician, dare to insult me? Cut him in pieces!” 

He signaled the guards, but Lei cried the louder, as 
they fell on him. 

“Heart of a beast in man’s likeness!” and he flung his 
lute at the golden figure of An Lu-shan, so that it fell 
tinkling and broken on the throne steps. “I die, but I 
shall meet you before the Tribunal of Hell! Little mu- 
sician I may be, but no power can make me fall pros- 
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trate before you in the dust of shame, like these ministers 
around us. I die, but you too shall die—” 

The guards had bound him to a pillar of cinnabar, 
and still his voice rang forth while the flaming steel 
sliced into his flesh, and the blood ran down upon the 
marble floor, until, at a savage order from An, one of the 
guards cut his throat. 

And silence came again upon the great hall, silence of 
terror and shame. 
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XIX 
They lived in the sky— 


In azure and clouds adrift, in a palace of jade 

More wondrous than ever was dreamed; and the days went by 
Uncounted and careless. There she danced for him, swayed 
Like a young bamboo in the wind, or lifted high 

Her sweet clear voice to the plaintive strains that flayed 

The souls of men, till the Son of Heaven would sigh 

Each morn for sight of her once again. Then, swift, 

The drums of war came throbbing, shaking the ground! 
The Hymn of Feathered Robes was rent by a shriek— 

And a lowering drift 

Of dust and smoke came over the city, a reek 

Of battle and death. And there where the hill-roads wound 
The court fled forth, to seek 

Shelter and peace—but where can peace be found? 


So they took their flight 

A hundred / from the palace gate, and the slight 
Trembling jewels were heavy with dust—and there 
The legions went mad with fright 

And their swords flashed red; and so, in a garden fair 
She of the butterfly-brows and the jewels so rare 

Was slain in the night. 


The jewels fall to the dust, and none would dare 
Lift them again—hairpins of jade and gold, 
Lost in the garden mould. 
—Po Cuov-1 


Tue village of Ma-wei, where the fugitive court rested, 


comprised only half a dozen thatched cottages, a wide 
courtyard and stables for the post-horses, and a diminu- 
tive temple and Buddhist monastery surrounded by a 


small hillside orchard. 


At first sight of the court, the inhabitants had van- 
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ished with their belongings; for soldiers, whether friend 
or foe, pass like a swarm of locusts, consuming every- 
thing, breaking everything, with lust and rapine. Thus 
the remaining troops had not even a roof over them, 
while the Imperial family was not much better off. The 
Son of Heaven had a room in the monastery, but there 
were only the four walls and the floor of beaten earth— 
not so much as a bed or a chair were to be found here. 

With evening, the weary, hungry soldiers, who had 
found nothing to pillage and less to appease their thirst 
and famine, passed from low mutterings into angry com- 
plaints. About the inn-yard gate they began to gather 
in throngs, voices rising high. Chen Suan-li, the com- 
mander of the guards, appeared, and they at once gath- 
ered about him, for Chen was known to be of the anti- 
Yang faction. 

“Do we die of hunger, then?” rose their voices. “And 
all because An Lu-shan bribed this despicable Yang 
Kuo-chung! We have had more than enough of this 
rascal. If he is not settled, we might better return to 
Chang-an and join the rebels!” 

At this moment, the Prime Minister came into the 
village street, passing toward the monastery. A group 
of Tu-fan, Tibetan guards who were at odds with most 
of the other troops, surrounded him with complaints of 
hunger and thirst. He tried to appease them with 
promises. 

Chen Suan-li observed the incident, and promptly 
seized it. Yang disposed of, he would be master of the 
Emperor and the court, and in a position to go far. He 
pointed to the groups in the street. 

“Look!” he cried to the men around him. “There’s 
Yang now, trying to win over the Tibetan barbarians and 
raise them against us—” 

The mere word was enough. Already inflamed, the 
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palace guards leaped into a wild blood-madness. They 
rushed forth into the streets, swords and pikes flashed 
red. Yang Kuo-chang went down beneath them, and 
in another moment his severed head was uplifted on a 
pike. 

Through the village and camp rose wild uproar and 
tumult. The two younger sisters of Jade Bracelet, the 
Princess Kwo and Princess Ch’in, came running from 
the hut where they were sheltered. A band of the guards 
saw them, recognized them; about them gathered a 
swirling torrent of men, and for a little their thin shrieks 
lifted over the yells, then were silent. Their heads were 
presently lifted on pikes in the torchlight. 

In the monastery, the Son of Heaven heard the grow- 
ing tumult, the screams, the bloodmad shouts. He 
deemed it a brawl among the guard regiments. Beside 
him stood Jade Bracelet, weary and worn, and in the 
corner was the First Empress, hushing the sobs of a 
child. 

Then, abruptly, into the orchard and about the 
monastery came flooding all the wild tide of shouting 
men, with streaming of torchlight. An appalling 
scream broke from Jade Bracelet—there at the window 
appeared the dripping heads of her brother and sisters. 

The door was flung open. Into the room strode Chen 
Suan-li. 

“Chen! What means this?” cried out the Son of 
Heaven. “Have the guards joined the rebels?” 

“The guards consider,” said Chen boldly, “that by 
his corruption Yang Kuo-chung has overthrown the 
empire; he and his whole family must be wiped out. 
The throne cannot be recovered unless this be done— 
so it is done.” 

“You soldiers dare to execute your notions of justice?” 

Chen shrugged. “It is ordered by the Sage that one 
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must obey when the prince follows justice and righteous- 
ness—otherwise, not. And we need these guards.” 

From outside, yells shrilled up, more torches reddened 
the night. Jade Bracelet was sobbing, her face hidden. 
The Son of Heaven nodded bitterly. 

“Tell them, then,” he said, “that Yang is degraded 
posthumously, that they have acted for the best—” 

Chen saluted and strode away. They could hear his 
voice outside, as he gained silence and shouted to the 
men thronging the garden. 

“The Son of Heaven degrades Yang Kuo-chung for 
having caused the rebellion, and gives you thanks for 
your loyal help!” 

There was a thunder of acclamation—then the tone 
shifted. ‘The ugly yells rose in a wild clamor. In a 
moment Chen came into the room again, white-faced. 

“Ten Thousand Years! The men are afraid—” 

“Afraid?” sneered the Emperor. “Of what?” 

“Of the Second Empress. They say that the sister 
of an unrighteous minister cannot remain with the Car 
of Light. They demand—” 

Jade Bracelet clung to the Emperor’s arm. He, stiffen- 
ing, faced the commander. 

“My wife has nothing to do with the minister’s crimes. 
If she is guilty, so am I!” 

“The Divine Wisdom cannot err!” said Chen 
smoothly. “But listen—listen!” As he paused the re- 
doubled clamor outside made the will of the guards 
plain enough. 

“Kall! Kill! Down with her! Give her to us or we 
destroy all!” 

“Go!” exclaimed the Son of Heaven in a fierce pas- 
sion. “Behead the leaders of those men!” 

“Ten Thousand Years! I am alone,” said Chen 
calmly. “The leaders are with them.” 
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Jade Bracelet knelt, tears on her face, and drew at 
the Emperor’s sleeve. 

“Lord! In my sorrow, I am already half dead. Let 
these murderers now take the rest of my poor life. Other- 
wise, they may slay you and the entire Imperial family, 
the throne will be lost, all will be lost! If you, the Son 
of Heaven, die, then An Lu-shan triumphs! While you 
live, the dynasty lives.” 

He stooped over and took her in his arms. 

“What is the dynasty to me, my wife? We have the 
same destiny, and die together.” 

Into the room burst Kao Li-shih, the Chief Eunuch, 
followed by several ministers. 

“Ten Thousand Years!” he cried. “They are com- 
ing—they threaten to storm the place and destroy every 
one here! Give her up, and all goes well! What is a 
woman, to the lives of your family, to the dynasty it- 
self?” 

The First Empress held up her sobbing child to the 
Son of Heaven. 

“Do you give him, then, to the wolves—for a dancing 
girl’s sake? In any case, she cannot escape.” 

“True,” cried out Jade Bracelet, lifting her face. “I 
cannot escape, my lord. Better let me do what good I 
can in dying, than die uselessly at the hands of a mob!” 

The monastery doors were being attacked. Kao Li- 
shih uttered a wild scream. 

“Father of Wisdom—they are bursting in—” 

The Son of Heaven lifted Jade Bracelet, tears on his 
cheeks. 

“What avails the power and splendor of the Master 
of the World, in this bitter moment? I love you above 
everything—and I cannot save you.” 

“T ask only one thing,” said Jade Bracelet. “Let them 
not touch me—” 
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Chen had already turned. He strode out of the room, 
swung open the monastery doors, faced the crowd. ‘They 
fell silent. 

“Listen to the edict of Our Father!” he cried. “He 
permits Our Mother to put an end to her life.” 

A roar of delight and savage glee swept up, shook the 
walls. Then it fell silent of a sudden. Kao Li-shih ap- 
peared, and in his arms was the half fainting Jade Brace- 
let; behind them came the Emperor, pale and tottering, 
abruptly fallen into old age. The ranks of the men 
opened. 

Kao Li-shih led the way to the little shrine amid the 
garden. On its altar, the torchlight brought out the 
calm and peaceful features of the Golden Buddha. 

“Let me pray to our lord Fo!” came the low voice of 
Jade Bracelet. 

Now there was dead silence, while only the torches 
spluttered a little; and all could see how Jade Bracelet 
knelt prostrate there, while the Chief Eunuch joined her 
in prayer, for the little shrine was open, unwalled. So 
she prayed, and then turned to Kao Li-shih. 

“Kao! The life of our lord comes near its autumn. 
After my passing, take care of him always.” From her 
sleeve she took two hairpins and a box of perfume. 
“Here are the first presents he ever made me. When I 
am buried, lay them on my heart. You will do this?” 

“T promise—” 

Now, from the watching, listening throng, arose a few 
savage voices. 

“Kall! Kall! Death to her!” 

Kao Li-shih swung about, his eyes blazing. 

“Silence, dogs! Our Mother ascends on high!” 

Jade Bracelet looked around. Into the shrine came 
the branch of a peach-tree, and now she untied her white 
silk scarf, and turned to the Emperor. 
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“Ten Thousand Years! Your slave is grateful for 
Your divine love. Forgive me that I leave You—and 
now turn, lest the memory of my dead face erase kind- 
lier memories—” 

The Son of Heaven turned, sobbed, and covered his 
face with his sleeve. The Chief Eunuch, too, half- 
turned. Jade Bracelet had tied the scarf about the peach- 
bough, knotted it about her throat, and stood upon a 
small stand. Then there was to be seen only a slim white 
figure whirling, whirling in the torchlight, turning and 
twisting, coming slowly to a pause, hanging there slen- 
der, dreadful, motionless. 

“Go! It is done,” said the voice of Chen Suan-li. 

The torches fell, the men went away in silence, op- 
pressed by their shame. 

Presently Kao Li-shih laid the silken figure on the 
altar before the Golden Buddha, and while the Son of 
Heaven knelt there above her, the Chief Eunuch fell to 
work beneath the fatal peach-tree. When the grave was 
ready, he brought a wide gold brocade coverlet, and the 
Emperor helped him, with trembling hands, to roll the 
veiled body in this protection. Above her heart were 
tied the hairpins and the box, and so was she laid to rest. 

An old woman had come in from the fields, all ig- 
norant of passing events, to find the village folk gone 
and soldiers and court in the place. With night, she 
sought the refuge of the little temple. 

She knelt before the Buddha, and then, lying on the 
altar steps, perceived a thin embroidered stocking of silk. 
She picked it up, placed it in her sleeve, and creeping 
behind the altar, went to sleep. 
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Drawn up on shore, our boats await the day, 
Under a dying moon the rapids gleam; 

The wind comes up, our lanterns toss and sway, 
And rain creeps softly down the moaning stream. 


Still falls the rain, when sunrise gongs resound, 
The cliffs are green walls mounting to the dawn. 
Our boats push forth, the gray gulls wheel around— 
And I am desolate, for you are gone. 


—Tv Fu 


Tue Imperial procession, leaving behind that sad vil- 
lage of Ma-wei, continued its flight toward Chengtu, the 
capital of Szechuan, going sometimes by road, and again 
by boat along the Hsia-ling river. In this region, the 
sky is nearly always overcast, and there is much rain. 

Upon a night, the boats were laid up near a little 
village. The first drops of rain began to fall, from the 
forest came the mournful wailing of monkeys, and in 
one of the houses a dog howled. A fisherman was sing- 
ing, and his voice drifted to those aboard the boats. 


Mountains and valleys, how high and vast you are! 
Whither, O Tempest, do you blow the cold rain? 
The wind howls, and my heart is torn at the sound— 


Sitting sadly in his cabin, the Son of Heaven heard 
this distant voice. Before him were dishes of simple 
food, untouched. 

“How sad this scene, this wailing cry!” he murmured. 
“How well suited to the desolation of my heart! Each 
sound around me is a sob, and tears of heaven swell the 
river of my grief; I feel the spirit freezing within me— 
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yet how much more, wife of mine, do you feel the cold 
in your lonely grave!” 

“Ten Thousand Years!” Kao Li-shih broke in upon 
his reverie. “Let not your heart sink beneath the weight 
of regret. The lanterns are lighted, here are hot drinks, 
here is your bed ready. To-morrow we must travel far 
—prepare for it!” 

The Emperor assented mechanically, but ate as though 
unaware of what he did; the spirit seemed to be far 
away, the body only remaining here. Then, abruptly, 
he dipped his finger in the wine before him, and traced 
trembling characters on the table-top. 


To you, most gracious wife, my thought turns always, 
I see you still, eternally before my eyes! 

Your divine beauty has no need of rouge, 

Your cheek is more delicate than hoarfrost or silk, 
And as you come toward me, I drown in your love! 


The Emperor looked up, as though he heard some one 
speaking, yet there was no other present. Presently, he 
signed to Kao Li-shih, and the Chief Eunuch helped him 
to bed, where he fell into an uneasy sleep. 

Seated in a chair, the eunuch watched his master with 
sad solicitude, and presently dozed in his turn. The 
candles guttered and flickered out. 

And now, in the darkness, the spirit of Ming Huang 
fought, struggled, succeeded at last in detaching itself 
from the sleeping body. Swift as though his spirit flew 
to the hill-temple of Ma-wei, and there saw wandering 
in the garden the spirit of Jade Bracelet—yet could 
neither approach nor speak to her. Trembling, he heard 
her voice. 

“What sadness, to see the sun no more, to be separated 
from those who love you! Where are you, my love? I 
have sought for you every night, in vain, and my poor 
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spirit, blown like a dry leaf, knows not where to seek.” 

In the obscurity of the night another shadow ap- 
proached—it was that of Princess Kwo. Jade Bracelet 
turned to her sister. 

“So you, tender heart, followed me down to the City 
of Violent Deaths?” 

“Sad city, too well peopled!” sighed Princess Kwo. 
“And down there our brother, our sister—we are united 
after our life, even in the Land of Shadows—but who 
are those?” 

And sudden appeared Yang Kuo-chung, pursued by 
two bull-headed monsters, aides of the King of Hell, 
who brought him to bay with their long forks. 

“Where are you going, unscrupulous brigand?” they 
cried. Yang stared haughtily. 

“You dare to so address me?” 

“Ha! You forget your crimes, the despairs and 
deaths you caused! Come without delay. King Yen-lo 
has sentenced you to ascend for eternity a high hill, 
sown with edged knives—” 

And the wretched Yang was driven away. A cry 
broke from Jade Bracelet. 

“A dream—it’s all a dream—I’ll wake up in my palace 
and see the light again—but no, life is ended!” 

Now appeared an old man, about whom was a halo, 
and the Son of Heaven knew him to be the genius loci, 
the kindly spirit governing the souls of this region. He 
greeted Jade Bracelet benevolently. 

“You,” he said, “are a fairy. How, then, did you 
abandon your body? The daylight comes—you cannot 
remain in your tomb! This must be made right.” 

He beckoned, and the body of Jade Bracelet made its 
appearance, and her spirit reéntered the shape. She 
stood up, and from her heart took the hairpins and the 
box, and wrapping them in her handkerchief, replaced 
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them in the grave, which immediately closed upon them. 

“On this earth which I leave,” she said, “shall remain 
the memory of my love, imperishable, and the gifts of 
my beloved husband!” 

Then she rose lightly, floating in the air, and dis- 
appeared in the silver river of the Milky Way. 

The Son of Heaven sat up in his bed, a scream ringing 
on his lips. Kao Li-shih hastened to him. The storm 
was sweeping down the river-valley, shaking the 
drawn-up boats. In the dark cabin, the red specks of 
guttering candles glimmered fitfully. 
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Before my bed the moon streams bright 
Like filmy hoarfrost-lace; 
I lift my head in swift delight— 
Then groan, and hide my face. 
—L1 Po 


Tue enormous bulk of An Lu-shan was not fitted for 
campaigns, and the first swift dash which won him the 
capital had cost him heavily. He remained in the Im- 
perial Palace at Chang-an, and left to his lieutenants the 
task of pursuing the conquest of the empire. 

Further, he was suffering, for upon him was creeping 
slow blindness, and each day his eyesight was failing. 
Inwardly he knew himself hated by all the people, and 
he had heard it said that his blindness was the punish- 
ment of Heaven fallen upon him. 

His temper darkened. He found no more pleasure 
in wine or debauchery, and was carried away by violent 
outbursts of fury, after which he gave himself up to acts 
of the most savage cruelty. One could not number the 
palace officers killed or tortured without cause. His 
favorite captain, Yen Chwang, received one day a terrific 
whip-lash across the face, because the horse from which 
he aided the usurper moved slightly. Another official, 
the eunuch Li Shu-erh, received a sword-cut that nearly 
detached the arm from his body. 

Both these men were vindictive in the extreme. They 
took counsel together, and one day in the gardens met 
An Ching-hsu, the eldest son of An Lushan. They 
told him that he was to be degraded, in order that the 
son of a concubine might become heir apparent. The 
prince was of a violent disposition, and his fury turned 
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against his father and half-brother, but nothing came 
of it. 

Li the Eunuch found that Prince An was repeating the 
tale to others, and not hiding the source of his informa- 
tion. He knew instantly that his death by torture would 
be certain the moment An Lu-shan learned of it; and 
since the prince was irresolute, the growing terror con- 
quered all else in the eunuch’s heart. 

Upon a night, Yen Chwang was in command of the 
guards. Li the Eunuch was crossing the gardens toward 
the pavilion where An Lu-shan rested for the night, 
when the second watch sounded and he heard the steps 
of a patrol. Li crept under a bush, and as lanterns 
bobbed, he heard one of the patrol speak to the leader. 

“Big Elder Brother! The leaves of that bush are 
moving. Shall we search it?” 

Disdaining advice from a subordinate, the officer 
laughed. 

“Do not leaves move in the breeze of night? Why 
should any one hide under this bush? Pass on!” 

The patrol went on. Li crept forth, hesitant. Greater 
than his fear of what lay ahead, however, was his terror 
of the torturers. He went on, passing a marble bridge, 
climbing the wall about the pavilion, and then halting, 
at the sound of voices. The third watch was just strik- 
ing. A door opened, and a number of young women 
came out. 

“He was drunk again,” said one. “Happily he did 
not choose me!” 

“Happily he sent us all away,” said another. “But 
hush! No more talk here.” 

They departed silently, and Li took heart. He saw 
Yen Chwang close the inner door, and heard the bar 
fall into place. 

Within the pavilion, the usurper was outstretched 
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upon his bed—a huge raised bed, curtained in, the 
corners and panels being of rich lacquer; huge as it 
was, it creaked under his enormous weight. Suddenly 
An Lu-shan wakened with a start, a cry upon his lips. 
Yen Chwang left his post at the door, ran to the bed, 
uplifted a curtain. 

“The night-lamp burns too dimly,’ muttered An. 
“Why am I so agitated—my flesh is acreep! Who has 
come?” 

“No one, Ten Thousand Years! Everything is quiet, 
silent.” 

“Tell the men, on guard outside the pavilion, to be 
careful.” 

“T obey the decree!” 

Going to the door, Yen Chwang lifted away the heavy 
bar and opened the panel, calling to those outside. A 
voice responded; the order was given. Yen closed the 
door, neglecting to replace the bar; An Lu-shan was 
already snoring again. Yen settled down against the 
wall, and was soon nodding. 

Outside, Li was hiding, waiting. When the guards 
went to survey the outer gate, he came swiftly to the 
door, pushed it gently open, his bare feet soundless. One 
glance showed him Yen Chwang asleep, and he glided 
silently to the great bed of the Emperor. 

A mutter of words came from the sleeper. The 
eunuch crouched, terrified, in the shadows beside the 
bed; but An Lu-shan only turned over, muttered, and 
fell into renewed snorings. 

Now Li stood up, a short wide sword in his hand, 
and pulling back the curtain he leaned in above the 
sleeper, and thrust the weapon down—once. At this 
instant, the fourth watch of the night was struck. 

The guards outside the pavilion called, and Yen 
Chwang lifted his head, went to the night-lamp, trimmed 
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it, and sat down again. His head fell upon his chest. 
Silence came again upon the place. Li the Eunuch took 
hold of the deathly sword, wrenched it free, and drove 
it through the throat of the dead An Lu-shan. 

The door swung open in the breeze, the lamp flick- 
ered; Yen Chwang leaped to his feet and saw Li the 
Eunuch standing there beside the great bed. 

“Too late, Yen Chwang!” said the eunuch grimly, 
and pointed to the red tide that was creeping from the 
edge of the curtains. “We are both lost if you raise an 
alarm! Let us go together.” 

Irresolute, for he had known nothing of the eunuch’s 
intention, Yen Chwang paused a moment, then clapped 
his sword back in the scabbard and nodded. He swung 
back to the door, opened it, and called. Men of the 
guard came. 

“The Emperor desires to sleep until the seventh watch. 
He is sending me out upon an errand; in my absence, let 
none enter.” 

The guards saluted and retired. Presently, leading the 
eunuch, Yen passed out into the gardens, left by the 
rear gate, and gained the imperial stables. There both 
men obtained horses, and leaving Chang-an ere dawn, 
rode spurring to the northwest. They gave out to the 
city folk that An Lu-shan had been slain by his own 
son, and this was long believed to be the truth. 

But, an hour’s ride out of the city, they suddenly found 
themselves caught between the advancing wings of an 
army. 
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In the bright Pavilion of Swords, with song and story 
The Son of Heaven holds court as in days gone by; 
While his son wins back Chang-an, and their twofold glory 
Like sun and moon, illumines the earth and sky. 
—L1 Po 


Li T’1ne, after separating from his father and the flee- 
ing court, galloped day and night with the regiment of 
Flying Dragons until he reached the northwest frontier 
where Kuo Tzu-i commanded. This energetic general, 
upon hearing the tidings, fell to work gathering an army 
without scrupling as to terms or conditions—he wanted 
men, he wanted them at once, and he got them. As the 
hostage-princes of all the western nations had accom- 
panied the prince, these lost no time in calling their own 
vassals to aid the empire. 

By all the roads, upon all caravan routes, came pour- 
ing troops. The whole horde of the Uigurs came, wild 
desert horsemen, led by their Khan, Ko-lo-she. Now 
came Sheng, the King of Khotan, bringing the half- 
nomad Chinese who had carried the Great Wall out 
through the Turkestan deserts. Even the distant Caliph 
of the Arabs, Abu Djafur the Victorious, sent a hard- 
riding legion of chain-mailed desert swordsmen. From 
Tibet, from the northern steppes, from the Gobi, men 
poured in. 

With 150,000 men ready to march, the prince now 
assumed the title of Son of Heaven, by the decree of his 
father, who remained Supreme Emperor; and took this 
title under the name of Su Tsung. Leaving the new 
Son of Heaven to bring up the main army, Kuo Tzu-i 
took the pick of the cavalry and set forth for Chang-an, 
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meaning to strike a swift, unexpected blow at the capital 
if possible, and at any rate gain and hold the mountain 
passes. 

In this he succeeded, held the passes until the main 
army came up, then swooped down upon the plains. He 
met with no resistance, and rode on by night until he 
had seized the fords of the Wei, an hour’s ride from the 
capital. There, in the sunrise, his men brought to him 
Yen Chwang and Li the Eunuch, and he heard their 
news. 

Without pause, Kuo ordered the advance sounded, and 
drove his horsemen upon Chang-an, striking for the im- 
mense palace with its far-reaching walls and grounds, 
and sending back word for all the Imperial cavalry to 
ride for the capital instantly. With his vanguard, he 
struck upon the palace just after the word of An Lu- 
shan’s death had been noised abroad. The fact para- 
lyzed all resistance. An’s son and heir fled. The 
usurper’s army, encamped in the city itself, immediately 
marched out and formed camp in the wide plain to the 
south of the city. They numbered a hundred thousand, 
and their generals took counsel as to plans for the future. 

That afternoon the body of An Lu-shan was flung out 
into the market-place of Chang-an for all to see. The 
people massed around in crowds to look upon that 
enormous lump of half-naked flesh, to point out the 
wounds, to insult the dead usurper. ‘Toward night, a 
drunken jester brought a lamp-wick and placed it in 
the sword wound piercing the huge breast, and lighted it. 

As it burned well, others howled in glee, brought 
knives and wicks, and ere long eight of them were burn- 
ing, fed by the layers of fat which had given the bar- 
barian his ludicrous appearance. And it is written that 
these lamps burned without interruption during the 
space of three whole days, 
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With the following morning, Kuo Tzu-i received 
word that the Emperor Su Tsung was crossing the Wei 
with all the cavalry of the army. He at once moved out 
his troops, issued his orders, and when the Emperor 
came up, found fifty thousand men at his disposal. His 
plans were approved. The fifty thousand, weary as they 
were, none the less were moved out and hurled at the 
camp of the hundred thousand. 

The city folk crowded the walls, for the battle was in 
plain sight on the southward plain, and among these 
folk was Chang Tsu the former Censor, who left his 
impression of that memorable day and the sight he there 
witnessed: 


The road from the north is long, and weary its wending, 
Yet now to the south of us battle is lost and won; 

Over the plain sweep pennons and banners unending, 
Helms and lances glimmer and glow in the sun. 


Bitter the cold chill day—the quick and the dying 
Are frozen alike in the midmost heat of the fight; 
And the cold sun gives no warmth, and dust is flying 
In yellow clouds that cover the plain from sight! 


So the Imperial cavalry, legion upon legion, flung 
headlong upon the massed ranks of the enemy. Legion 
upon legion, they were swallowed up, out-numbered, 
surrounded, infolded by the extended wings of the 
enemy. The mass of men moved a little, swung and 
swirled and glittered with arrow and lance, but ever 
the imperial legions were lost to sight, swallowed up by 
the heavy columns of the foe, and the day was counted 
already lost. 

Then, suddenly, came a yell and a thunder of hooves 
and a dun cloud of dust—the whole array of the Uigur 
horde had been sent around from another gate of the 
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city, and it struck upon the flank and rear of the vic- 
torious enemy like a thunderbolt. The sons of An were 
utterly routed by that charge; their army scattered; their 
ranks broke and fled. 

Sixty thousand heads were that night piled before the 
Son of Heaven. 
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Gay were those olden days around the throne 
With song and feasting, dance and love and flowers; 
God, what a goodly fellowship was ours— 

Now scattered, and their very names unknown! 


Lately I met an old man at an inn, 
We had a drink—and lo, he called my name! 
We talked of war and wine and pleasant sin 
And former days at court, ere ruin came; 
Himself a poet, he had glittered there 
Among the rest, with glory satiate, 
Of fame and pleasure he had had full share, 
And now was fallen unto low estate. 
Many a bout we drank, by fairy lawn 
Or bamboos lissom in the moonlight’s charm, 
And many a time we staggered home at dawn 
From the Hot Spring Pavilion, arm in arm! 


Twelve years have run; another holds the throne 
Who knows us not, nor cares for song and flowers. 
God, what an empty happiness was ours! 

Glory is but a dream, too swiftly flown. 


—L1 Po 

WuEen the Supreme Emperor came again to Chang-an, ge 
the whole population thronged out to meet him, and aoe 
Su Tsung, greeting his father beyond the gates, showed aaaceae 
himself clad only in his plain princely robes, thus sig- 
nifying that he had no intention of retaining the throne. es 

Ming Huang raised his kneeling son, and taking off pee 
his own robe broidered with dragons, placed it about “WF 
the shoulders of Su Tsung. oe 

“Let me end my days peacefully among my memo- Ne 


ries,” he said. “You have regained the empire; keep it 
more worthily than I did!” 
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Then, choosing for his residence the Pavilion of Per- 
fumed Forgetfulness, Ming Huang retired thither and 
lived in absolute seclusion, attended only by the faithful 
Kao Li-shih. 

In the days that followed, however, days of a new 
emperor and changing customs, still lingered the story 
of Yang Kwei-fei and of the flight of the court. So it 
came to pass that each spring great numbers of the folk 
went forth on pilgrimage to Ma-wei in the hills, to visit 
the place where the most celebrated of all beauties had 
found so terrible a death. 

At this hill-station were changes—a new temple had 
been built, and a new inn for visitors had been opened 
by an old crone, who was called Mother Wang. While 
the women pilgrims preferred the hospitality of the 
Buddhist nuns at the new temple, the men usually gath- 
ered at Mother Wang’s tavern, for stories were told of 
that place. 

Upon a day, there came to Ma-wei an old man with 
white hair, with a pear-shaped lute slung across his back. 
Around the fatal peach-tree had been erected a marble 
balustrade, enclosing the temporary grave of Jade Brace- 
let, for her body had not yet been transported to the 
splendid tombs being erected by the Supreme Emperor. 
When the old pilgrim knelt before the spot, it was no- 
ticed that tears furrowed his cheeks abundantly. 

He then visited the little old shrine, praying to the 
golden Buddha whose calm eyes had witnessed the 
tragedy. He saw the small room where Ming Huang 
had waited through that night of terror, weeping with 
tears of blood the death of the beloved Jade Bracelet. 
Then, later, he came to Mother Wang’s tavern, ordering 
wine and food, and called for the crone. 

“I have been told,” he said to her, “that you still 
possess here one of the stockings worn by the Second 
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Empress the night she died. Is this true? And may I 
see the relic?” 

“Certainly!” She grinned at him in a toothless smile. 
“But first you must give me two ¢sien—it is not shown 
for nothing!” 

Nearby sat a man of a certain age, who now rose and 
spoke. 

“May I see it, also?” 

“Of course. But pay first, my fine gentlemen.” 

The two men produced copper coins, and the hag led 
them into a small room, where she opened a wooden 
chest. From this she drew a cushion, upon which the 
stocking was pinned. The two men gazed at it. Sud- 
denly tears came upon the cheeks of the old musician. 

“O delicate interwoven transparency of gold threads!” 
he exclaimed. “Your color is still unfaded, even the 
sweet perfume of the Empress lingers in your meshes! 
Though nothing remains of that perfect flesh you 
adorned, you gleam like a thin cloud in the sunset. The 
Son of Heaven dared not look upon you, formerly, and 
now you are shown for two ¢sien in a village tavern—” 

He broke off, turned to Mother Wang, and attempted 
to purchase the relic from her. In this he had no luck, 
~ for she believed it to be the fortune of her inn, and would 
not part with it at any price, and even grew furious at 
the suggestion. So the two men returned to the inn- 
room and sat facing each other, and drank. 

“The more I look at you,” said the younger man to 
the old musician, “the more you remind me of a famous 
personage of the former court, one Li Kuei-nien, who 
was the Chief Musician.” 

The old man smiled sadly. “How did you know me? 
Age, poverty and suffering have so changed me that I 
hardly recognize myself in a mirror.” 

“How can you talk of poverty, when you possess the 
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sacred gift of music? And when you are the last 
guardian of the Hymn of Feathered Robes?” 

From the folds of his robe he drew a small iron flute, 
and began to play the divine melody, then checked him- 
self abruptly, with a gesture of despair. 

“I never could remember the end!” he murmured. 

“Who are you, then, to know that melody?” asked 
the astonished Li. “You were never in our orchestra?” 

“No. On that day when you rehearsed the melody 
for the first time, in a pavilion at the corner of the palace 
wall, I was passing outside. I heard the notes. I was 
then mad about music, and I often walked about the 
Palace to hear the strains of your orchestra. So I caught 
this melody—some of it. Where have you been since 
those days?” 

“Wandering,” said Li bitterly. “Singing in teahouses 
to earn my bread.” 

“And what of the great poet—Tu Fur” 

“Appointed as a Censor by the young Emperor, his 
too frank speech caused him to be exiled to the southern 
frontier.” 

“And Li Po? He still lives?” 

“Alas! He had left Chang-an long before the 
troubles,” and Li sighed deeply. “He was at the court 
of Prince Lin when, after the usurpation here, that prince 
founded a separate state. Kuo Tzu-i, in bringing back 
the provinces to the empire, smashed the power of Prince 
Lin, and among the prisoners was Li Po. He had once 
saved the life of Kuo Tzu-i, and the general now repaid 
the debt. An imperial decree named Li Po as Chief 
Historian, but he refused the post, and returned to his 
wandering life. 

“One night he and some friends were in a boat on 
the Tung-ting lake. It was a night of rare brilliance, the 
full moon was mirrored in the water, and the whole 
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party were drunk. It was claimed afterward that Li Po 
had been taken up among the Immortals, and certain 
witnesses swore to it. Others, however, say that he 
leaned over the side of the boat to kiss the moon in the 
water, and fell overboard. In any event, a temple has 
been built there and official sacrifices are regularly of- 
fered to his tablet.” 

Evening was falling when the two men ceased their 
discourse. Li Kuei-nien proposed that, before depart- 
ing, they should again pray at the tomb of Jade Bracelet, 
and the other assented. 

They left the inn and entered the little temple garden. 
A soft song halted them, and they saw the Buddhist 
nuns, from the convent, there burning incense and sing- 
ing an invocation to the Shades. One of the nuns turned 
and saw the old musician. 

“Li Kuei-nien! Is it you, in the flesh?” 

The musician recognized her, astonished, as the for- 
mer maid of Jade Bracelet. 

“Eternal-novelty—a nun?” 

“Serving my mistress after death as I served her in 
life—come! Since we are here met, let us once more, 
before her tomb, sing for the last time the Hymn of 
Feathered Robes!” 

So, with lute and iron flute and voice, the divine 
melody resounded in the violet twilight, under the pink 
blossoms of the peach-tree, and from the darkness of the 
shrine a faint golden gleam shimmered around the peace- 
ful onlooking image of Buddha. 
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The pollen-laden air is cleared by rain, 
The leaves spring green, and all the boundless store 
Of Nature is returned to life again— 
Alas, that days we loved return no more! 
—Mine Huane-11 


Mine Huane, Supreme Emperor, was preparing for 
his wives and himself a splendid tomb, the T’ai Ling, 
whose ruins may still be seen a few miles northwest of 
Tsienchow, near the site of Chang-an. 

He had ordered the coffin enclosing the remains of 
Jade Bracelet to be placed beside his own, in the same 
sepulture. When all was ready, he went in person to 
Ma-wei, and with renewed anguish looked upon the 
scene of his everlasting despair. The grave was opened 
under his own supervision. 

To the intense surprise of the assistants, the body could 
not be found. The long robes, the jewels, the hairpins 
and box were still here, but there was no trace of bones 
or dust. ‘Then, astounded, Ming Huang remembered 
his dream aboard the river-boat—how he had visioned 
Jade Bracelet’s body called forth, ascending on high! It 
was said, too, that so immaterial was her beauty in life, 
nothing remained after the departure of her soul. So 
robes and jewels were placed in the marble sarcophagus, 
and this was then borne to the prepared tomb. 

After these things, Ming Huang returned to his soli- 
tude, and his health slowly declined. One night he was 
reclining on the terrace of the pavilion, thinking as 
usual of his departed love. The moon, round as a golden 
buckler, slowly ascended the sky. 

“OQ Moon Goddess!” murmured Ming Huang. 
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“You were the witness of our love—why does she not 
return, even in dream, to visit me? How shall I join 
her? In the shade and the light I see her face. Her 
shape floats in the mist above the lake. We swore never 
to be parted in life or death—when shall I join her, be- 
yond this material world?” 

Presently thick clouds massed up the sky, veiling the 
face of the moon. A cold gust of wind brought shivers 
to the leaves, and moanings among the shrubbery. Kao 
Li-shih came forth, and led his master into the warmth 
of the pavilion, closing the windows and drawing the 
curtains. 

Slowly the Supreme Emperor prepared himself for 
the night. Sorrow and age had whitened his hair, and 
his once proud figure was stooped. 

“T know not what presentiment oppresses me,” he said 
to Kao Lishih. “The sudden gusts of rain weigh upon 
me. The remembrance of Jade Bracelet troubles me 
more than ever, as though she were here yet refused to 
show herself.” | 

“Ten Thousand Years! You are tired by the break- 
ing storm.” 

“Nothing has ever been heard of Chen Suan-li, that 
false commander, who caused her death?” 

“Nothing. He vanished, fleeing your vengeance. His 
face was never seen again.” , 

The Emperor reclined among his cushions, and for a 
long while seemed to be listening. Then his voice came 
to the faithful eunuch. 

“Kao! Do you hear a melancholy sound on the 
night?” 

The Chief Eunuch listened, then shook his head. 

“T hear only the gusts of wind and the swaying 
branches.” 

“That melody, so soft and plaintive—do you not hear 
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the chant, as though tender voices were calling for me?” 

“Nothing but the leaves rustling under the rain.” 

“But listen! The ferns are singing, and I hear fairy 
music!” 

“Tt is the tinkle of the golden bells along the roof- 
eaves. 

“How sad their crystalline harmonies—my heart seems 
to beat a knell in unison! How well they accompany 
the threnody of the wind in the tormented trees! Every 
sound falls like a tear, swelling the flood of my sor- 
row—” 

“Lord, the night advances, the third watch is being 

struck.” 
_ Ming Huang slept, lulled at last by the sighing wind, 
while the occasional tinkling of bells along the eaves 
mingled with the pattering of rain on the marble ter- 
race. 

Suddenly the Emperor started. He beheld two guards, 
with drawn blades, dragging in the chained figure of an 
officer—the figure of Chen Suan-li, sought far and near 
this long while. They advanced and saluted. 

“Ten Thousand Years! ‘The criminal has been taken, 
and stands before you.” 

Chen Suan-li flung himself down, and the clank of his 
chains mingled with the soft tinkle of golden bells. 

“May the Heavenly Justice forgive me!” he wailed. 
“Mercy!” 

“The same mercy you had for her!” exclaimed Ming 
Huang. “Do you believe your crime would remain un- 
punished, either here or below the Nine Rivers? Let 
him die by the thousand cuts!” 

“We obey the decree.” 

Already the two soldiers, with their swords, were 
slicing the flesh of the wretched officer. At this instant, 
up sprang a monster with dragon’s body and boar’s 
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head. Ming Huang recognized the grin of An Lu-shan, 
and a terrified scream burst from him. 

“He is going to carry me off—Kao! Kao Li-shih!” 

Bathed in a cold perspiration, the Emperor wakened. 
Kao was already beside him, holding his hand, soothing 
him. 

“T am here, lord! The room is empty. Be calm.” 

The rain shook and rattled the yellow tiles of the roof. 
Breathing with difficulty, Ming Huang lay back upon 
the cushions and closed his eyes. 

Presently he was aware of a cold and clear atmosphere 
enveloping him, as though he were being swiftly carried 
upward; then before him appeared a palace of moon- 
beams. In the main hall he beheld a woman of sur- 
passing beauty, seated upon a diamond throne. Jade 
Bracelet was standing before the goddess, who spoke 
severely to her. 

“T have not forgotten the promises you made your lover 
before me. The Weaver and the Shepherd witnessed 
your solemn engagement never to part in death or life. 
Months and years have passed; now you are an Im- 
mortal, living among us. Why have you never visited 
your lover? Have you forgotten him?” 

“T have forgotten nothing,” murmured Jade Bracelet, 
her head drooping. 

“Then why abandon him? To-night, his prayers 
touched my heart. Why do you not help him await 
the day when you shall be reunited beyond the frontiers 
of Earth? Are you ignorant that his devotion and love 
have elevated him above humanity, as yours raised you?” 

“T have not ceased to think of him,” said Jade Bracelet. 
“But when I seek to visit him, the memory of my terrible 
death stands between us. He should have died with 
men 

“Your noble sacrifice made you an example to all 
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people on earth. His sacrifice, in living, was no less 


noble. He was your lover, but he was first the father 
of his people, the head of his family and his dynasty.” 

Jade Bracelet knelt, and wept silently. 

“T loved life,” she sobbed, after a little. “I have not 
forgotten his love—but a mere visit in dream was not 
enough—I desired to wait until his soul came to blend 
with mine for eternity—” 

Ming Huang advanced to her eagerly—and struck 
against the side of his bed, and wakened. At the sound, 
Kao Li-shih came and looked down at him, and smiled. 

“The August Face is beaming with celestial happi- 
ness—has our lord, then, seen her?” 

Ming Huang did not reply. Outside, the storm had 
died away. Rain was still dripping from the tree- 
branches, but the night was passing into gray dawn, and 
the first song of a bird was lifting from the gardens. 
Holding the hand of the enunch, Ming Huang smiled 
up at him. 

“Loyal friend! During nearly half a century you have 
watched over me. I have not rewarded your devotion— 
what are titles and money? They do not spell love.” 

“The Son of Heaven has given me his trust—can there 
be higher reward?” ‘Tears were on the cheeks of the old 
eunuch. “Ten Thousand Years! Now you give me a 
joy that cannot leave me—” 

“I am dying,” said Ming Huang quietly. “Let my 
name be engraved with that of Jade Bracelet on the same 
tablet of jade, and let us ever be united in the sacrifices. 
Remember!” 

“I obey the decree. Yet there is no death here; see, 
the sun will rise soon! Sleep, and waken to the green 
trees and songs of birds.” 

Ming Huang closed his eyes. Presently low words 
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- came from his lips. Leaning over, Kao Li-shih caught 


them faintly. 

“What soft and fragrant breeze carries me along? 
Everything is changed to transparent beauty—there are 
no longer forms and shapes, I see only the clear essence 
of the eternal! Ah—it is she, Jade Bracelet at last—I 
see you now, my love! Let me hold your hand! In 
this welling unbounded happiness the last ties holding 
me to my frail worn body are loosened and fall away—” 

The words became fainter and died. Kao Li-shih 
flung open a window, returned to the bed, and saw that 
the eyes of the Supreme Emperor were no longer closed. 
They were open, wide open, as though seeing there in 
the morning sky the pale wan disc of the moon. 

Kao Li-shih prostrated himself before the bed. 

“Moon, Passionate Fairy! Protect always the true 
lovers—” 

Near the pallid shape of the moon were two points 
of twinkling light, that waned and died in the growing 
strength of day. 
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